MISSIONARY 


Pesyerandum, Christo sub Puce. 


I.--PROGRESS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 18%78--79. 


1. Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church (North.) Head- 
quarters, 23 Centre street, New York. Origin, 1837.—Our notice of 
these missions for 1877—78 occurs at pages 188-191, vol. If. The 
annual report for the year ending May ‘Ist, 1879, is a volume of 132 
pages, 43 of which are filled with receipts in detail, already published 
in each of the two monthly periodicals of the board, while the expend- 
itures are given in large aggregates on two pages. 

The home force of this branch of the church shows annual growth 
as follows, viz. : 


1877. | 1878. 1879. | Gain in 1879. 

4,801 | 4,901 4,938 37 gain 
557 ,674 567 ,855 574,486 6,631 oe 
Income of foreign board. ..................eeeeeeees $473,371 78) $463,851 66) $427,631 54 $36,220 12 loss. 
Debt at close of fiscal $43,032 99| $47,329 26) 62,532 58) 15,203 32 gain. 
Contributing 2,804 2,810 2,926 116 
Non-contributing churches. 2,349 2,459 2,489 30 
New churches organized * 106 164 160 4 loss. 
The foreign miSSIONS AFe............-ceeseeeeseeee: 26 26 26 0 
Ordained missiomaries...............c.0.ccceeseeeeees 120 124 122 2 loss. 
Assistant female missionaries................++.. 172 181 188 | 7 gain. 
Ordained native preachers ...................s008: 52 55 72 17 2 
Other native helpers and teachers............. 457 484 519 | 35 6 
Native 9,632 10,391 11,366 975 
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Comparative v view of the different missions of this board : 


» > 


Am.  Miss’ries. IN sive Conv'ts. | Net Gain. Gain per cent. 
1878. | 1879. | 1878. | 1879. 1878. | 1879. ‘1878. 1879. 
American Indians........ 8 10, 1,348 1,351 415 loss 3 231-2 loss! 1-4 
5. 2,619 2,974 119 gain 355 43-4 gain/13 
South America............. 12 13 98 “ | (Ol 111-6 | 91-3 
Chinese in California... 2, 2 107 aon | og 526-7 ‘* | 2 
23, 21; 1,516 1,632 197 +116 149-10 7 2-3 
Japan.......... 6 6 477 632; 222 155 87 1-2 
123 164,15 “ | #41 138-9 |331-3 
cove 10 10 1,134 1,221; 294 | 87 35 71-2 
12, 12 664 716 «91 | 82 159-10 | 75-6 
8 7 624 60 | 15 loss/103-4 
124 122, 10,391' 11,366’ 759 975 77-8 91-3 


The largest net gain in any mission is in Mexico, 355. The largest 
percentage of gain is in Siam, 334 per cené., and Japan stands next, 
321 per cent. 

We are sorry to see the ordained missionaries two less than in 1878. 
The increase of ordained native preachers by 17 is good compensation, 
if they are men of the right spirit and ability. The native licentiates 
and other helpers have also increased by 6 and 35 respectively, but as 


before intimated, the number of native workers employed and paid 


from mission funds, may become so large in a mission as to foster a 
mercenary spirit and prevent the healthy development of spontaneous 
work and manly self-support. 

The proportion of converts in the pay of these missions is: 


Native Chris- 

| Per of Converts in 
pion ploy: ed by ission pay. 
ission. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
American Indians............ 1,351 19 =| 14 12 
Mexico ......... 2,974 23 | 1 
South America....... ........ 1,068 20. 2 
Chinese in California........ 109 5 | 74 43 43 
890 169 | 22 20 19 
1,221 162 18 12 13 
716 155 22 204 21 
609 26 3 3 4 
11,366 706 


The largest percentage of converts in the pay of any mission is to 
be found in Syria—more than 21 in each hundred are in mission pay. 
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We cannot place this to the credit or discredit of Presbyterianism, for 


understand there-is not a Presbyterian Church in the whole band 


of 716 converts, and the Presbyterian polity has no place among them. 

We do not understand how self-support and independence can be 
properly developed in any mission with so large a proportion of con- 
verts in mission pay. In the Syria, Persia and India Missions of this 
board there is r6om for much more improvement in this matter. 

This board expended $2833.06 of its mission funds the past year 
in printing 6900 copies of the Foreign Missionary, and $1099.10 on 
the Home and Foreign Record ; total, $3932.16. This money ($1- 
099.10) spent on the Record, with all possible deference to the wisdom 
of the board, seems to us little, if any, better than thrown away. 
If pastors and church members will not read one periodical, how will 
they read two, representing the same work and made up largely of a 
reprint of the same matter? — 

The salaries of the four officers of this board, as voted in 1872, are 
$4000 to each of three, and $5000 to the younger Secretary. We are 
not aware that the board has made any change in that vote. 
~ The clerk hire paid last year is $3602. 


2. Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church (South.) Head- 
quarters, Baltimore, Md. Organized in 1862. 


Home force— 
May 1, 1878. 1879. Gain. 
Synods, . : 12 12 0 
Presbyteries, . 65 66 1 
Ministers, , 1,117 1,122 5 
Churches, (680 1,873 1,892 19 
Communicants, . —— 116,775 2,197 
Foreign work— | 
1878-79. Loss. 
Income of foreign board, : . $46,234 74 $9,765 26 
Debt at close of the fiscal year, ‘4 9,524 96 
1878. 1879. 
Ordained missionaries, . 17 2 loss. 
Assistant male missionaries,  . 3 3 0 
female’ “ . 15 — 4 gain. 
Ordained native preachers, 8 
Licentiates “ we 8 


Teachers and colporteurs,_ . 33 


~ 
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__In the annual report of this board we find no tables of statistics 


_ showing either scholars or communicants, and infer there are few. 


Incidental mention occurs of converts in the different missions, and 
putting together the numbers mentioned they amount to 131. - 

The charge to the board’s funds for printing The Missionary, its 
monthly periodical, is $442.63, not a large sum, and yet too much to 
be kept back from the heathen and used to print reading matter for 
Christians. If such help for Christians is wanted it should be pro- 
vided by contributions for this special purpose. Some half a dozen 
pages in the April Missionary are devoted to a special plea for using 
the funds of the board to print it. We must be pardoned for think- 
ing it a very lame argument. Bro. Wilsonsays: “ The Missionary is 
not intended to be the medium of circulating home intelligence, for 
this can always find a readier circulation in the weekly papers.” ‘Chen 
why not‘the foreign mission intelligence also? Our religious papers 
are quite as eager for foreign as for home news; and this argument 
carried out would leave all news, home and foreign, secular and sacred, 
to find printing and circulation at the expense of those who want it. 

The main argument in this lengthy plea is that other foreign boards 

print their organs with their mission funds, viz. : 
_ “The American Board of Boston, besides laying out $7545.97 in the support of 
agents to keep this cause before their churches, paid on the Missionary Herald, a 
paper of 70 years’ standing—over and above its receipts—as much as $1155.53 
[in 1878.] The American Baptist Missionary Society paid on its missionary mag- 
azine last year, over and above its receipts, as much as $976.95. They paid agents 
to keep the matter before their churches * * as much as $13,983.02. The Pres- 
byterian Board of New York paid last. year for its missionary magazines, over and 
above their receipts, as much as $4497.16,” &c. 

Now the weak point of this argument is that “Go with the multi- 
tude to do evil” is a motto that can claim neither good authority nor 
sound philosophy. ‘Till it is proved to be wise and right to use money 
contributed expressly for the heathen, in printing books for Christians 
who are well able to print for themselves, the present’ usage in case of 
any board is only to be condemned. Besides, there are more-foreign 
boards that have not adopted this wrong usage than Bro. Wilson 
seems to be aware of. He says: 


“Of all the missionary associations of which we have any knowledge, whether in 
this country or in Europe, not one of them has ever attempted to carry on the 
foreign missionary work without a magazine of some kind to present its claims,” &¢, 
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Will Bro. Wilson tell us the magazine of the Foreign Board of the 


~—--General- Synod ofthe Evangelical Lutheran Church in” North~ ~~~ 


America; of the United Presbyterion Church in North Amer- 
ica; of the Reformed Presbyterians; the German Reformed; the 
Associate Reformed ; the Methodist Episcopal (North); the Methodist 
Episcopal (South) ; the Free Will Baptists; the M. E. African; the 
Primitive Methodists, in America or in Great Britain ; or the Protest- 
ant Methodists, except as a private enterprise? Even the Periodical. 
Accounts of the Moravians have never been allowed to use any mis- 
_ sion funds in their printing. 

We grieve to see the foreign mission funds of our southern Presby- 
terian brethren falling off as they do, despite even The Missionary. 
They are now $15,000 behind what they were in 1876, and the Sec- 
retary speaks of “ distressing perplexity.” 


3. Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian Church in North 
- America. Headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa. Organized in 1858. 


Home for¢e— 


1878. 1879. Gain. 

Ministers, 657 683 26 
Congregations or 791 

Church members, . 78,748 80,228 1,480 
Income of foreign board, . ; $47,551 $51,351 $3,800 

Foreign foree— 

Ordained missionaries, ‘ 12 13 1 
Missionary women, 18 18 
Ordained natives, ; 6 
Licensed natives, . | 7 7 

Other native teachers and on ; , 117 125 8 
Communicants, ‘ , 1,056 1,218 162 
Children in schools, 2,735 3,702 967 


The two foreign missions of this church are in Egypt and India 
(see vol. I. of this REVIEW, pp. 339-345.) 

The missionaries of this church deserve commendation for develop- 
ing. the liberality of native converts as they do. On this point the 
report says: ‘The converts are urgently taught that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. From the very beginning of their Christian 


life, all are trained to cultivate the grace of beneficence.” 


| 1879. Gain. 
The native churches in India gave, ° : $30 $244 $194 


. 
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In the annual report of this board we find no tables of statistics 


~~ showing either scholars-or-communicants, and infer there are few. 


Incidental mention occurs of converts in the different missions, and 
putting together the numbers mentioned they amount to 131. 
The charge to the board’s funds for printing The Missionary, its 


monthly periodical, is $442.63, not a large sum, and yet too much to 


be kept back from the heathen and used to print reading matter for 
Christians. If such help for Christians is wanted it-should be pro- 
vided by contributions for this special purpose. Some half a dozen 
pages in the April Missionary are devoted to a special plea for using 
the funds of the board to print it. We must be pardoned for think- 
ing it a very lame argument. Bro. Wilsonsays: “ The Missionary is 
not intended to be the medium of circulating home intelligence, for 
this can always find a readier circulation in the weekly papers.” ‘Then 
why not‘the foreign mission intelligence also? Our religious papers 
are quite as eager for foreign as for home news; and this argument 
carried out would leave all news, home and foreign, secular and sacred, 
to find printing and: circulation at the expense of those who want it. 

The main argument in this lengthy plea is that other foreign boards 
print thew organs with their mission funds, viz. : 


“The American Board of Boston, besides laying out $7545.97 in the support of 


| agents to keep this cause before their churches, paid on the Missionary Herald, a 


paper of 70 years’ standing—over and above its receipts—as much as $1155.53 
[in 1878.] The American Baptist Missionary Society paid on its missionary mag- 
azine last year, over and above its receipts, as much as $976.95. They paid agents 
to keep the matter before their churches * * as much as $13,983.02. The Pres- 
byterian Board of New York paid last. year for its missionary magazines, over and 
above their receipts, as much as $4497.16,” &c. 


Now the weak point of this argument is that “Go with the multi- 


tude to do evil” is a motto that can claim neither good authority nor 


sound philosophy. ‘Till it is proved to be wise and right to use money 
contributed expressly for the heathen, in printing books for Christians 
who are well able to print for themselves, the present’ usage in case of 
any board is only to be condemned. Besides, there are more-foreign 
boards that have not adopted this wrong usage than Bro. Wilson 
seems to be aware of. He says: 


“Of all the missionary associations of which we have any knowledge, whether in 
this country or in Europe, not one of them has ever attempted to carry on the 
foreign missionary work without a magazine of some kind to present its claims,” &e, 
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1880.] For. Mis. of United Pres. Church in North America. 5 


Will Bro. Wilson tell us the magazine of the Foreign Board of the 
General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in North 


America; of the United Presbyterion Church in North Amer- — 


ica; of the Reformed Presbyterians; the German Reformed; the 
Associate Reformed ; the Methodist Episcopal (North); the Methodist 
Episcopal (South) ; the Free Will Baptists; the M. E. African; the 
Primitive Methodists, in America or in Great Britain ; or the Protest- 
ant Methodists, except as a private enterprise? Even the Periodical. 
Accounts of the Moravians have never been allowed to use any mis- 
_ sion funds in their printing. 

We grieve to see the foreign mission funds of our southern Presby- 
terian brethren falling off as they do, despite even The Missionary. 
They are now $15,000 behind what they were in 1876, and the Sec- 
retary speaks of “ distressing perplexity.” 


3. Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian Church in North 
America. Headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa. Organized in 1858. 


Home for¢e— 


1878. 1879. Gain. 

Ministers, 657 683 26 
Congregations or 791 

Church members, ; ‘ . 78,748 80,228 1,480 
Income of foreign board, . : $47,551 $51,351 $3,800 

Foreign foree— 

Ordained missionaries, 12 13 1 
Missionary women, , 18 18 
Ordained natives, ‘ 6 6 
Licensed natives, . 7 

Other native teachers and 117 125 8 
Communicants, 1,056 1,218 162 
Children in schools, 2,739 3,702 967 


The two foreign missions of this church are in Egypt and India 
(see vol. I. of this REVIEw, pp. 339-345.) 

The missionaries of this church deserve commendation for develop- 
ing the liberality of native converts as they do. On this point the 
report says: ‘The converts are urgently taught that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. From the very beginning of their Christian 


life, all are trained to cultivate the grace of beneficence.” 


1878. 1879. Gain. 
The native churches in India gave, ~ $244 $194 
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The whole body of converts (1218) gave an average of more than 
$5 each, and those of Egypt alone averaged more than $6.50 each. 
Giving at this rate, the Presbyterian Church (North) would give 
more than $3,635,000 a year. Besides giving so much in collections, 
the converts in Egypt paid $3759 in tuition fees, 


Mission AMONG THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA.—The close of 
the U. P. Mission in China, and transfer of Rev. J. C. Nevin to Los 
Angeles, was noticed a year ago. ‘This report speaks of the good work 
thus inaugurated, and adds: 

“Early in the past year this mission was transferred, according to the direction 
of the general assembly, to the Presbytery of San Francisco—a step which, it is 
believed, will work well every way.” 

This is the kind of action we have been urging in case of all foreign 
missions among the Chinese or Indians of our own country. Of 
course we are gratified to see this branch of the church working in this 
line, in accordance with views of its own, evidently adopted without 
any help from this REview. ‘The same is true of the Baptists, North 
and South ; of the M. E., North and South; of the Protestant Epis- 
copal, and of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, all of whom had 
all their mission work among the Indians and Chinese of this country 
under their home agencies long before we began to advocate such prac- 
tice, though we knew it not when we began to advocate these views 
in the General Assembly of 1876, at Brooklyn. Our main thought 
_ was that by placing the missionaries and converts among the Indians 
and Chinese of our country more closely in connection with the 
churches and church courts nearest to them, and amenable to them as 
all other ministers are, there would be positive gain in the economy 
and efficiency of the work, and in relieving the official responsibility 
of the foreign boards, which is far better exercised by the churches 
and church courts wherever this is possible. We hope these many 
and increasing precedents will have their influence in soon bringing 
to an end the anomaly of foreign missions within the limits of our 
own political districts and church courts. 

This foreign board maintains no organ, but publishes a monthly 
statement in the church papers. A valuable map of the India missions 
of this church accompanies its report, and cannot fail to deepen the - 
interest of all who give and pray for this work. We are glad to see — 
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1880.] The Reformed Presbyterians in U.S.A. 


ladies’ missionary societies are developing increasing interest in the 

” foreign work of their church, and rendering valuable help; and also 
that H. H. Dhulep Singh still remembers the mission in Egypt that 
had trained so worthy a young wife for him, and sends his annual gift 
of $5000. May the young men and women of the U. P. Church 
heed the call for reinforcements to these interesting missions. 


4, The Reformed Presbyterians in U.S. A. Headquarters, New York. 
Organized in 1859.—Our notice of this church in vol. I., page 338, 
relied mainly on data obtained from the foreign mission report of 
June 15th, 1877. The minutes of synod now before us, of June, 
1879, enable us to note progress for two years. 


The home strength of this church may be thus shown: 


e 1877. 1879. Gain in two years. 
Churches or congregations, 107 115 8 
Ministers, . 100 | 109 9 
Communicants, . 10,475 374 
x 1877-78. 1878-79. 
Contributed to Foreign Missions, $7,966 $7,556 $410 loss. 


The expenses are stated in four items— 


Salaries of missionaries, . $4,057 04 
Mission expenses, . : 3,590 15 

Total, $8,627 27 


Each member of this comparatively small branch of the church may 
know incidentally what is the salary of each missionary and worker 
in the foreign field, and though not able to ascertain the facts from | 
this report, we infer the home officers receive nothing for their service, 
and have reliable information that the maximum salary for a mission- 
ary and his wife is $1200. = 

Foreign force—we find in the minutes, page 211, the following 


statistics : 
Missionaries, including wives of missionaries, 7 
Communicants, including missionaries, . 94 
Five Sabbath-schools, with scholars, . 200 


Mission stations 7; contributions, ‘ $284 69 
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In another part of the report we read: “The American force in 
the mission has been greatly reduced. Only Mr. Easson and Miss 


“Wylie are now on the ground.” “We infer the “seven missionaries” ~ 


reported must be mostly absent. The advance in number of pupils is 
marked. ‘The contributions from native Christians are worthy of 
much praise, exceeding those of most of the home churches. Besides, 
the school-houses at out-stations are built by the people, and at one 
station the native Christians are building a chapel at their own 
expense. ‘This gives a hopeful outlook. 

We notice, also, that the work at one of the stations of this mission 
is being supported by individual gifts. The station is Suadia, the 
Seleucia of Acts. This seems to be known as Dr. and Mrs. William 
Holt Yates’ mission, though conducted by Mr. Easson. The report 
says : 

“The cost of the building (a spacious mission-house,) has been entirely borne by 
Mrs, Yates and other friends in London. * * * The running expenses are sup- 


plied from England through Mrs. Yates, who, since the death of her lamented hus- 
band, has been its voluntary and munificent patron.” 


Such incidents in the foreign field mark progress in Christendom, 
in the recognition of personal responsibility for enlightening the 
heathen, which we rejoice much to see. We hope the foreign work 
of this branch of the church is to be promptly reinforced and vigor- 
ously prosecuted. 

Since writing the above we are glad to see Bro. Metheny has 
returned to Syria, and two new workers with him. 


5. Foreign Missions of the Reformed (Dutch) Presbyterians. Head- 
quarters, New York. Organized in 1858.—This branch of the church 
carried on foreign missions in connection with the American board till 
1857. Its graceful farewell to that board, at its annual meeting in 
Providence, R. I., by Chancellor Ferris, in 1857, lingers in memory 
like pleasant music. Considering the stern necessity which rendered 
further walking together an absolute impossibility, a sweeter, more 
loving farewell was never pronounced. 

- The difference between work in foreign missions in co-partnership, 
and the church’s assuming its own proper responsibility, was soon 


manifest in the increase of contributions. These, while working in 


connection with the American board, had been $12, 000 to $13, 000 
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per annum. After the separate organization they rose to $35,000, 
and soon to $60,000 per annum. 


A recent writer in the Christian Intelligencer estates credit for this | 


rapid development to the fact of having paid (salaried) Secretaries. 
He seems to forget that the Secretaries of the American board had 
ample salaries when his church was raising only $12,000 a year for 
them to administer. Besides, while the new inspiration was developing 
in the Dutch church and resulting in such large increase of ‘funds, dear 
old Chancellor Ferris was giving the impulse of his large heart and 
commanding abilities to the work of a Secretary without salary—trom 
love to Christ and the heathen. Here, and in its separate organiza- 
tion, was the inspiration which carried this church upward and onward 
in its foreign mission gifts and work so rapidly. Since it has employed 
paid Secretaries for its foreign boards, the funds have sadly declined, 
the missions are suffering, and the frequent official groanings and com- 
plaints to the churches have become painful to all parties. 


The home strength of this church is— 


1878. 1879. Gain. 
Churches, . 505 509 4 
Communicants, . 78,666 80,228 1,562 
Income of Foreign Board, , $58,268 


The three foreign missions of this church are the Arcot Mission in 
India, the Amoy Mission in China, and the mission in Japan. ‘The 
statistics of these missions are hard to find. (The Intelligencer inci- 
dentally mentions that the whole number of communicants is 2045. 
We had supposed there were many more than this in the Arcot Mis- 
sion alone. Reports came last year of 6000 or 8000 coming over to 


Christianity, and we hope solid and permanent results are being gath-— 


ered in. Dr. Blakie (1877) reports the missionaries of this church to 
be, in India 15, in China 7, and in Japan 138; in all 35. 

This foreign board, with an income of only $58,268, paid, last year, 
$1800 interest on borrowed money, and its home expenses are set 
down at $6675—more than eleven per cent. of its whole income. 

This board publishes a little eight-page Mission Monthly. 


6. Reformed Presbyterians—General Synod of. —This is one of the 
_ two fragments into which “The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in America” was rent in 1833, mainly by dissensions on the 
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| relations of the Church to the State. ‘The other fragment is “The 
1 __ Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church,” (No. 4 above.) 
This branch of the church has developed interest in foreign mis- 
| sions, and has for many years supported missionaries and carried on 
the foreign work in India, in connection with the Presbyterian Church 
(U. 8.), and as its missionaries, native preachers and communicants are 
engrossed in the statistics of that church’s foreign board, we need not 
} give them here or in the table at the close. 
A We venture the opinion that any church finding sufficient reason for 
separate organic existence in Christendom, ought to assume its dis- 
: tinct and separate work in the world’s evangelization. It may 
| remit its funds to its missionaries through other churches or bankers, 
= but let its missionaries, native preachers and communicants be under 
its own direction and discipline, neither controled or reported by any 
other church. 
Some of the missionaries sent to India by this church are known to 
be earnest and faithful workers; while one has been dismissed, or 
voted out of the mission, a strange attempt at discipline by a non- 
| ecclesiastical body; and in case of all of them it would puzzle a 
church lawyer, even, to define their relation to the home church. | 
Dr. Blakie (1877) sets down to this church 55 parishes and 24. 
ministers, but gives no communicants or other statistics. This is the 
| church that ran against the rock of hymn-singing—began to discipline 
| Gev. H. Stuart, and found it disciplining itself. 
| 


7. Reformed Church in the United States. (Late German Reformed.) 
| Home strength— 


1878. 

it Congregations or churches, 1,369 

Ministers, : 710 

Baptized non-communicants,_ . 27,107 

MW This church has carried on foreign missions many years in connec- 


tion with other boards and societies, having no separate-agency of its 
own. ‘he late Kev. Benj. Snyder, a faithful missionary, 30 or 40 
years in Syria, much of the time at Aintab, was a representative of 
this church, and others in connection with the A. B. C. F. M., were 
supported wholly or largely by the contributions of this church. 
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Some of its churches co-operate with the Union German Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 

_ But we rejoice to see recent movements by this church, showing a 

purpose to assume and sustain foreign mission work in its own name 

and responsibility. Last spring it sent Rev. and Mrs. Ambrose D. 

Gring to Japan, and they are now studying the language at Yoko- 

hama, and preparing for their work. 

This church has long been earnest and active in home missions 
among our German population, especially in Northern Ohio and Wis- 
consin, and in this work it has found much success. We trust its 
foreign work is now to develop with growing zeal and energy. 


8. Associate Reformed Synod of the South.—This branch of the 
church originated in the action of the “ Associate Reformed Synod of 
North America” in 1831, “judicially excluding slaveholders from its 
communion.” All its Southern churches thereupon separated and 
organized as a synod, which, from that time, became a distinct church. 
This synod holds close affinities with the United Presbyterian Church 
in North America, (3 above.) It has supported a lady worker some 
six years past in the U. P. Missions in Egypt, but is beginning to 
plan for separate missions under its own direction. One year ago it 
sent the Rev. and Mrs. N. E. Pressly to Mexico, where they are 
learning the language and preparing for active work. 


The home strength of this church is— 


Parishes or churches, , ‘ 100 


We may be allowed to express our earnest hope that this church | 
will soon become one with the United Presbyterian Church in North 
America, that together they may more effectually labor for Christ and 
humanity, both at home and abroad. 


9, The Oumberland Presbyterian Church. Rev. HE. B. Crisman, 
D. D., Secretary, St. Louis; Mo.—Foreign work begun in 1876. 
(See this Review, vol. II., page 79.) One board has in charge both 
home and foreign missions. Home strength— 


| 
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1878. 1879. Gain. 

Synods, 27 27 0 
Presbyteries, ; _112 0 
Ministers, : 1,315 1,334 19 
Licentiates, 253 256 3 
Candidates, . 187 179. 
Congregations, . 2,347 2,352 5 
Communicants, 106,253 104,994 
Value of church property, $1,741,347 $1,972,232 $230,885 
Income for foreign missions, $3,111 $2,626 

Foreign force— 
Ordained missionaries, 2 


These two missionaries are in Japan, and their first annual report, 
published in the Record of June last, presents a hoperful outlook, and 
speaks well for the plans, faith and courage of these first representa- 
tives of this church in foreign work. 

Weare sorry to gee the amount,contributed for the Japan mission 
has been less in 1899 than in 187%. This general assembly ought not 
to let its semi-centennial pass without raising its annual gifts to foreign 
missions to at least $10,000. Let two women workers be sent out to 
Japan, and the women of the whole church become interested in their 
work, and this church will soon find it can easily support six or eight 
ordained missionaries and as many women in this foreign work ; and 
at the same time greatly enlarge its home work in all departments. 
No man or church knows its strength till it is resolutely applied to a 
difficult undertaking. | 

We are glad to see the mission board and general assembly of this 
church have decided to make the Missionary Record depend on sub- 
scriptions—no longer to publish it with mission funds. Experience 
is amply testing the practicability of making missionary periodicals 
self-supporting. New instances are frequently coming to our knowl- 
edge, and we are beginning to look with confidence to a time very 
near in the future, when such a thing as a missionary periodical pub- 
lished with funds contributed for mission work, shall be wholly 
unknown only as a record of the past. 

It is now seventy years since this Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
took form in a single presbytery, sixty-seven years since it became a 
general syuod, and fifty years since it was organized into a general 
assembly. Surely, brethren, it is time you grasp this work of foreign 
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missions with an energy and purpose which shall redeem the past, be 
pleasing to God, and bring rich blessings both to the heathen and 
your own churches. 


10. Presbyterian Church in Canada.—The first Presbyterian congre- 
gation in Canada was organized by Rev. Alex. Spark, in 1787. In 
1790 the first Presbyterian Church was organized in Montreal. The 
first Presbytery of Montreal was organized in 1803, by two ministers 
and one elder. — | 

“The United Synod of Upper Canada” was formed in 1819. 

“The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in Canada in connection 
with the Church of Scotland,” was formed in 1831. 

These two synods amalgamated, under the latter’s name, in 1840. 

Ministers of the Secession Church of Scotland coming over in 1832, 
soon formed the “ Missionary Synod of the United Secession Church,” 
which was afterwards called the “Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Canada.” 

On the disruption in Scotland, and the origin of the Free Church 
in 18438, ministers in Canada sympathizing with the Free Church, 
separated from existing organizations and constituted themselves the 
“ Presbyterian Church of Canada.” In 1861 this church and the Synod 
of the United Presbyterian Church in Canada, amalgamated under 
the name of “The Canada Presbyterian Church,” the corresponding 
bodies in the lower provinces also uniting. This church constituted 
a general assembly in 1870. 

Besides the different churches already mentioned, Burghers and 
Anti-Burghers had their churches, these again uniting and constitu- 
ting the “ Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia; but we allude to 
these many different kinds of Prysbyterians in Canada, and we have 
not mentioned all, only to make more prominent the miracle that, after 
long negotiations, all were happily united in 1875, in the present | 
“ Presbyterian Church in Canada.” Long may it live and be greatly 
blest of God in accomplishing the great work committed to it. The 
happy union of all these different churches into one harmonious, 
earnest, working church, is a demonstration that a like union among 
other similar branches of the church is both desirable and practicable. 
But all such unions should be first effected in Christendom. Fora 
half dozen missionaries of different branches of the church to combine 
in the foreign field and originate a new mixture, is not only being dis- 
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loyal each to his home church, but their action enhances the very evil 
they -deprecate, by adding a new denomination. to the many already 


existing. 


The home strength of this church is 
Churches, 747 857 110 
Ministers, . 618 665 47 
Communicants, . 90,653 98,8830 107,715 8,885 


For the supervision of foreign missions this church has two boards 
or committees, known as the western and eastern sections—the western 
having in charge the missions in India and China (Formosa,) Prof. 
McLaren, Convener; while the eastern section, with Dr. McGregor as 
Convener, directs the foreign work in Trinidad and New Hebrides. 
This division of labor may be well, and indeed we see no reason why, 
even in case of a large church with 20 or 30 foreign missions, the gen- 
eral oversight and correspondence of each mission might not be en- 
trusted to a judicious pastor and church court, (presbytery, association or 
conference,) thus greatly extending and promoting interest in foreign 
missions throughout the whole church, and yet making their super- 
vision bear lightly on each supervising party, and involve no expense 
to the church. ‘The point to guard in such case, would be to secure 
the supervision of each and all the missions by uniform rules and 
principles, excluding all partiality, and to condense the facts, figures 
and results of each and all the missions in an annual report, so as to 
bring them clearly to the minds of the whole church, and of other 
churches also. From the annual reports we find the following, viz. : 


1878. 1879. Gain. 

Eastern section income, . ‘ ‘ $11,849 10 $13,914 29 
Western “ os (with $474.66 of previous year,) 22,6564 23 21,815 89 

Total income, $34,508 23 $35,729 68 $1,226 45 

Of this, $2270 came from Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies. 
EXPENDITURES. 
Eastern. 1878. 1879. 
New Hebrides «  «  « 4,601 68 87 
India, . . 1,836 78 406 16 
Agency, interest, &c., Ne , 894 26 815,218 01 1,087 46 818,652 95 
Western. 

Salaries, &c.,in India, . $7,700 28 Balance last year,  . - $1,008 83 
Outfit and passage, . 2,886 27 Paid for northwest, . 8,922 35 
China, 4,683 92 Formosa, . . . 11,766 25 
Dr. Frazer 1,290 54 India, 8,923 33 
Outfit, &c., of Rev. Junor, . 1,831 51 Expense of committee, . 384 68 
Mr. Junor at Hong Kong,._—.. 600 00 Proportion of printing, &c., 200 00 
Paid to various India missions, . . 2,440 78 hes ‘“‘ galary,. . 400 00 
Sundry epxenses of com. and dupt’s, 870 98 Interest, 315 00 
Proportion of general expenses, . 200 00 
Proportion of agent's ry; 400 00 


$22,654 23 


Total expenditures, 
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Hence, $37,867.24 less $34,503.23, is $3364.01. 
An adverse balance of the previous year is said to make this debt, 


at close of 1878, $3993.48; and the difference between the income 


and expenditure of 1879 is $4832.71, though the printed account 
shows a debt of $5094.05. 

The salary of a missionary on Trinidad is £300 $1500) ; in India, 
$1080. The Conveners of the two sections give their time and labor 
without compensation. ‘The income equally apportioned, as stated in 
the report, accords to each family 31 cents, and to each individual 
communicant 19 cents, as their average contribution to foreign mis- 
sions. 

From the Record of March we pather the following facts, viz. 


Foreign foree— 


1879. 
Ordained ministers, 14 
Native evangelists, . 4 
Native communicants, . 297 


There are some scores of teachers with several hundred pupils. It 
is possible the report of communicants is defective. In Formosa 
alone, Mr. Macay reports “eleven elders, five deacons, 2000 hearers, 
15 chapels built and 263 communicants already enrolled,” and as 
Trinidad reports 150, and New Hebrides 142, we conclude the total 
communicants are 555. | 

This foreign board maintains no separate periodical, but its work is 
represented in the Monthly Record of the church’s work, and which, 
we are glad to know, is self-supporting, with a circulation of 33,000. 

If we mistake not there are elements of zeal, energy and devotion in 
this Presbyterian Church of Canada which will secure for it a larger 
and more effective force among the heathen, though already much in 
advance of some branches of the church with greater home strength. 

In trying to make the financial statements of this foreign board 
correspond somewhat with those of other boards, we have found a two- 
fold difficulty. 1. One arising from the two heads or committees of 
the foreign work in Eastern and Western sections. This is not seri- 
ous, and would quite disappear if those familiar with both would com- 
bine and condense their statistics—school workers, converts, &c., as 
well as finance—in one general table. 2. We have tried to represent 
all income aml expenditure, including contributions received in the 
missions abroad as well as those raised in the home churches. This 
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brings out results unlike those in the minutes of general assembly— 
both larger income and larger expenditure. These gifts abroad are 
included in the annual incomes of most boards, and we suggest to our 
Canada brethren that they give this point mature consideration. 

For some years the gifts of this church to foreign missions have 
advanced each year. Taking the net collections without the gifts 
abroad and other sources of income, (if we understand it,) this advance 
for the past four years is shown as follows, viz. : 


Receipts in 1875-6, $14,811 85 
1877-8. | | 21,170 74 
1878-9, i 21,815 39 


So, too, in case of the Woman’s FF’. M. Society. This, at its last 
annual meeting, had forty-two branches and eight mission bands for 
the young, scattered over fifteen presbyteries. It is but thrée years 
old; raised $1000 the first year, $1870 the second year, and $3000 
in 1879. 

The four missions of this church, beyond the limits of America, 
viz., New Hebrides, Trinidad, Formosa and India, are each and all of 
rare interest, and should effectually enlist the warmest sympathies and 
largest gifts of this church. Of the blessed change coming over 
Eromanga, where the devoted and energetic Williams and other noble 
missionaries were murdered by cannibals, the Rev. H. A. Robertson 
writes : 


“Since the communion in July, 1877, six chiefs of that side of the island have 
given up heathenism, and the most powerful of these, Norowo, assembled his people, 
and in the presence of 200 persons, in the public square, laid down at my feet all 
his heathen relics, consisting of a very large and a smaller ring stone, the large one 
fifty-six inches in circumference, through which a small-sized man can pass, and 
weighing forty-six pounds; also a number of strings of pig’s tusks, &c. For giving 
up these Norowo has had to meet the anger of the other chiefs, and their sacred men 
have been trying to make him sick, and have succeeded too, they say, because he 
has had a sharp attack of feverand aguee * * * Thesons of Kowiowi, the 
murderers of Williams, promise to give up heathen feasting this summer or next 
winter; but already their people now regularly attend church and Sabbath-school, 
and the boys attend the morning week-day school, and every Sabbath evening about 
half the people assemble in our house to practice singing the hymns.” 


On one of his tours Mr, R. met the murderers of Rev. G. N. Gor- 
don and wife, still heathen, though one was partially clothed—one of 
the first steps on the abandonment of heathenism; @nd the son of 
another, a young man of promise, was learning to read. ‘The instiga- 
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tor of the murder lives in hardened impenitence. The murderers of 
_James Gordon, as well as the men who slew Williams and Harris, 
are all dead. 


11. Evangelical Lutheran Church—General Synod. Rev. Jacob A. 
Clutz, Cor. Sec., Baltimore, Md.—Among European immigrants and 
settlers in America the Lutherans first appear in 1621. The first 
Lutheran minister came with a Swedish colony in 1638, and settled at 
the place now known as Wilmington, Del. Jacob Fabricius was the 
first Lutheran minister who preached in the German language, 1669. 

Rev. Dr. Schmucker, of Reading, Pa., in a recent discourse before 
the Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, attributes the organization 
of the Lutheran Church in America very largely to Rev. Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg, who came to this country in 1742, and became 
pastor of St. Michael’s Church, in Philadelphia. 

The general synod was organized in 1820; and from this, and 
churches not coalescing with it, have sprung the other Lutheran 
churches. 


Home strength— 
1879. 


It was the twentieth biennial report of foreign missions that was 
presented to this synod June 11th, 1879, and hence we infer this 
branch of the church has borne some part in foreign missions for forty 
years. | | 

Foreign force. This church sustains two foreign missions, one in 
India, the other in Western Africa. 


India. Africa. Total. 
Stations, + 1 5 
Ordained missionaries, 3 1 4 
Ordained natives, 2 0 2 
Catechists and teachers, , ' 40 Not reported. 40 
Congregations, . 100 100 
Communicants, ; 2,086 2,086 
Baptized members, . 4,731 60 4,791 
Schools 29; pupils, . . 587 65 


The income of this board the two years past, is reported to be 
$38,938.55, which makes an average of $19,469.27 each year. The 
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general synod seems recently to have authorized the board to employ 
a paid Secretary, but the report leads us to infer that no salaried officer - 
has yet been employed through all the forty years of their foreign mis- 
sion work. We shall be pardoned for expressing the hope that self- 
denying men may still be found to serve as officers of this board, who 
will rejoice to serve without any money compensation. 
+The number of baptisms in 1878 in the India mission was 1227, 
Jeaving a net gain in baptized persons of 1191, after deducting all 
losses by death and otherwise. But the net gain in communicants is 
nowhere given. ..The account of receipts and expenditures is given 
with much detail. 
The organization of women’s missionary societies is commended, and 


seems about to be entered upon, but the board expresses the opinion 
that 


“While female missionaries could no doubt be very useful in either or both of 
our mission stations, and it should be the policy of the board to employ such mis- 
sionaries as soon as practicable, the time has not yet come when it wuuld be either 
wise or expedient to take this step.” 

This view we shall look to see modified soon. We are glad to 
notice this board has secured the approval of synod to a fixed close for 
each financial year, and we shall look with interest hereafter for a 
statement by the board of each year’s work and results. We greatly 
hope that this branch of the church will at once discover that it has 
ability to double its gifts and working force in missions, with no loss 
to its home work, but rather bringing thereby two-fold blessings into 
itsown bosom. “ There is that giveth and yet increaseth.” This board 
publishes no periodical, but keeps its friends and patrons informed of 
details and progress by means of its annual report and the weekly 
church papers. Very likely live letters from the missionaries, and all 
facts and incidents of interest may gain a wider circulation and more 


readers in this way, than by a dull periodical constantly taxing the 
funds of the board. 


12. Evangelical Lutheran Church—General Council. Rev. B. M. 
Schmucker, Corresponding Secretary, Reading, Pa.—The twelfth con- 
vention of this general council, held in Zanesville, Ohio, in October 
last, contains also the report of its committee on foreign missions. 
From this we learn that this branch of the church began its separate 
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work in India in 1869. It had long borne some part in foreign work, 
but had sent its contributions to other societies, especially the Hermans- 
burg and Leipzig societies, and its Swedish churches to the Swedish 
Missionary Society ; and as many of its churches are still contributing 
to those European societies, the amount sent to its India mission repre- 
sents only a part of what this church is giving for work among the 
heathen. Originating in 1866, its home strength is— 


1869. 

Income to foreign missions, _. $4,126 


We notice that this branch of the church in these United States 
dates from 1748, in its largest ministerium—that of Peunsylvania— 
but the general council took form in 1866-7. 


Foreign force— 
Ordained missionaries, ' 8 
Baptized Christians, 335 
Scholars—boys, 74; girls, 42, ‘ . 116 


One of the three missionaries went to India only last year, and the 
committee and Secretary seem earnest in wish and purpose to send out 
more missionaries as soon as possible. 

The field of this mission is among the Telugus, eee and 
surrounding stations, and its work is of growing interest. ‘The report 
Says : 

“All around our mission the people, losing faith in their old gods, begin to be 
more interested in Christianity. Had we teachers, schools might be established in 


almost any number of villages)s5 * * * Our Lord has charged us with this 
work, and the neglect of it brings a heavy burden of sin.” 


The financial statement of this report gives us no chance whatever 
for criticism. Every person’s salary is given, as also the items of all 
other expenses, in fullest detail. It is a positive luxury to see such 
missionary accounts; and it is noteworthy, too, that not a farthing of 
the gifts of the church is used in the home management, either for 
salaries of Secretary, clerks, or any other person, and not even for inci- 
dental expenses. An illustrated monthly paper, The Missions Bote, 
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_ was begun two years ago, but instead of being any burden to the mis- 
sion funds, it has already gained a circulation of thirteen thousand, and-— — 


its subscriptions cover all expense from the first, and leave a balance 
of more than $200 in the treasury. 

The minutes before us bring to view very great activity and energy 
in the vast home field of this church, in caring for the spiritual interests 
of the Germans, Swedes, Scandinavians and other immigrant popula- 
tions, so rapidly increasing in our country. But this church will do 
all the more at home if it will multiply its gifts and missionaries for 
the heathen. 


13. Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference-—This conference 
originated in a growing tendency and desire to unite all Evangelical 
Lutherans in one general body. The movement began some years ago, 
in the churches and synods that had not united with the general synod 
or the general council. Their first meeting was held at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., November 14th, 1871, with sixty delegates, representing most of 
the independent synods. ‘Their organization was completed at Mil- 
waukie, Wis., in July, 1872. 

The Lutherans have long had a small southern synod, which, in 
1871, numbered 92 ministers, 175 churches, and 13,457 communicants. 

The present statistics of this synodical conference are— 


Ministers, . 1,200 
Communicants, . 300,000 


Thus it appears that this is “the ery branch of the Lutheran 
Church in America, at the present time, but we do not learn that it 
has yet engaged in foreign missionary work—all the more imperative 
that it engage in it at once, and with men, means and measures that 
may enable it to redeem the time, and make up for past neglect. 


14. American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Head- 
quarters, Boston, Mass. Organized in 1810.—The Congregationalists 
have become the constituency of this board, and report in 


| 1878. 1879. 
Churches, . ae 3,620 
Ministers, 3,496 
Communicants, . ; 375,654 
Income of foreign board, , $482,204 73 $518,386 06 


Debt at close of fiscal year, ‘ 4,568 25 
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Stations, . , 79 75 4 loss. 
Out-stations, . 529 598 69 gain. 
Ordained ministers, ‘ 144 150 
Laymen, 6 of them doctors, . | 11 (7 doctors) 12 wh 
Women assistants, . 216. 232 
Native pastors, 126 132 — 
Native preachers and catechists, . 263 302 — 
Native school teachers, , . §60 516 44 loss. 

Other native helpers, ‘ 229 220 ag 
Native communicants, 13,737 14,675 938 gain. 
Gain in 938 
Percentage of gain, . 24 63 


These figures, showing the foreign force, are mostly from the brief 
“general summary” of the report, which also presents the educational 
work, viz. : 


1878. 1879. Year's Gain. 
Training and theological schools, 15 8 
Pupils in ditto and station schools, . 605 725 120 
Boarding schools for girls, _. : 26 34 8 
Common schools 612, pupils, . . 23,631 (626 schools) 24,042 411 
Other adults under instruction, . 1,057 768 289 loss. 
Total pupils, 26,170 26,737 567 gain. 


But a condensed “summary view,” presenting each and all the mis- 
sions, with their important facts and figures on one or two pages, as in 
the case of the Presbyterian foreign mission report, we fail to find. 
Some of the missions furnish tabular statistics, but not all, and those 
furnished are nowhere brought together in one place, so that a com- 
parative view of the different missions of this board is not practicable. 
The total gain in 1877-78, only 302, making the percentage of in- 
erease in communicants only 24, is quite a surprise. The whole num- 
ber of native employees is 1178, in 1878 ; and 1170 in 1879. | 

The cost of collecting agents in 1878 was $9375.64; in 1879, 
$7695.65. The cost of the Missionary Herald, from mission funds, 
was $1155.53 in 1878, but rose to $4840.20, we are sorry to see, in 
1879. 

In giving the statistics of missions in the Fuhkien province, China, 
in our vol. I., page 85, we noticed the fact that among the seven mis- 
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sionary boards conducting missions in that one province, the American 


i : board brought a much larger percentage of its converts into mission” 


pay than any other board. The native employees of the American 
board were 21.14 per cent. of all its converts, while the English Pres- 
byterians employed only 3.35 per cent. of their converts, and the 
Dutch Reformed only 2.53 per cent. of theirs. Such facts are worth 
noting in connection with the progress and results of work under 
direction of different boards, in the same general field ; and though 
unable to develop the comparative facts and results in each and all 
the missions of the American board, for lack of data, yet it seems 
quite manifest that the percentage of converts in the service and pay 
of the American board, in case of some of its missions, is altogether 
too large for the healthy working of the missions and the early de- 
velopment of the independence and self-support of the native churches. 
This view finds confirmation, we think, in the small percentage of gain 
in the net increase of communicants in the mission churches of this 
board in 1878. This percentage of gain was only 2}, while the per- 
centage of gain in the Presbyterian foreign mission churches the same 
year was 7%, and in the mission churches of the Baptist Missionary 
Union 54. 

Since the above items for 1878 were written we have received the 
statistics of this board for 1879, and have entered them opposite those 
of 1878 in the tables already given. Of the income ($518,386.06, ) 
this report explains that the sum total received from regular sources 
is $130,277 less than that of the previous year; and that to meet the 
year’s expenditure and balance, including last year’s debt, it has been | 
necessary to use $166,459.15 of the Otis legacy. Large accessions 
have been received to the churches in nearly all the missions of this 
board, and in this respect the Secretaries report it to have been the 
most prosperous of the last 20 years. And yet it will be noticed that 
the year’s gain in the communicants of the native churches is only 
938, and the percentage of gain is 6%. These figures show a marked 
improvement on those of the previous year (302, percentage 2},) but 
are much below those of some other boards. 

We note, with pleasure, the improvement in the Missionary Herald, 
but very much regret the heavy burden it imposes ($4840.27) on the 
funds of the board given expressly for use among the heathen. 

We hope the new mission in Africa will be promptly begun, and we 
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venture to repeat our deliberate judgment that the men who are to lay 


~~ its foundations should have a hand in the choice of site, and in = 


initiatory measures. 

In the more strictly financial exhibit of this board, in the Novem- 
ber Herald, the expense of each mission is given in one aggregate— 
the largest being $76,413.08, in case of Western Turkey. The aggre- 
gate of all the missions amounts to $481,801.81. Thé inference gen- 
erally made from such a showing is, if we mistake not, that the 
aggregate set down to each mission actually goes abroad to said mis- 
sion, and is expended in direct work among the heathen and the 
native converts already won. While those well acquainted with the 
facts of the case are aware that a portion, and often a large portion, of 
each aggregate thus set down to a given foreign mission, is paid out 
to returned missionaries and their children here in this country and 
for passage money toand from the missions. We call attention to this, 
not to condemn such payments ; they may be as necessary and proper 
as the sum sent out and actually used in the missions; but we suggest 
that those who give and pray for this work ought to feel an interest in 
it sufficiently deep and practical to make them wish to know the de- 
tails of such expenditure—how much is used here at home and how 
much abroad, how much to missionaries and how much to native 
workers, and also how much to schools and each separate kind of 
work. All these items, being already known and on record, would 
occupy no great space in the annual financial statement, and greatly 
add to the intelligence of those who support the work. 

Again, it is correctly stated that the cost of agencies, publications, 
officers’ and clerks’ salaries and care of mission-houses, amounting to 
$32,016, is only about 63 per cent. “ of the amount actually expended 
for the support of missions in foreign lands.” But is this statement 
really worth much? [If all sums expended here in America, or 
outside of the missions, were eliminated, would not the amount 
actually expended in the missions be greatly diminished, and this 
percentage be raised to 25 or even 50 per cent.? And if it be per- 
sisted that the sums expended in this country and for voyages are for 
“the support of the missions,” then are not the sums spent on the 
officers, agents, &c., for “the support of the missions ” just as really ? 


15, American Missionary Association. Headquarters, New York. 
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Organized in 1845.—The chief work of this association is among the 
__freedmen of the South, where it reports 64 churches, with 4189 mem- 
bers, and 37 schools of all grades, with 7229 pupils, of whom 88 are 
studying theology, 17 law, 106 college studies. 

. Among the American Indians were— 


1878. 
Churches, 1, with members, 19 . 
Schools, 6, with pupils, 2% . 245 
In the Mendi mission, Africa, were— 

1878. 1879. 
Ordained missionaries, 3 2 
Women assistants, 4 2 
Laymen 2 4 
Ordained native preachers, l 
Other helpers, 4 | 
Churches, 1, with members, 44 2churches, 85 
Schools, 3, with pupils, ‘ pa 177 245 
Debt, ‘ ‘ $37,389 79 0 


The constituency of this association is much the same as that of the 
American board; its accounts are presented in aggregates, one of 
them, $112,401.76, with no items, though the individual salaries of 
agents and officers are properly entered separately. These show the 
cost of collecting agents in 1878 to be $14,045.44; of publications, 
$9172.33 ; of officers and clerks, (the Secretary’s salary being $3500, ) 
$9420.05 ; miscellaneous, $1424.83 ; interest, $3677.19. These items, 
amounting to $37,739.81, are nearly twenty per cent. of the regular 
income of the assdciation, ($195,601.65,) though the receipts by Bereau 
College, Hampton Institute and Fisk University make the total 
receipts in 1878 $257,092.75. | 

This association in 1879 reports 4600 church members among the 
freedmen—a gain of 411 in the year; with 44 schools of all grades, 
having 7207 scholars, of whom 86 are studying theology, 28 law and 
63 college studies. 

The present state of the work among the Indians and in Africa we 
have shown above by the figures under 1879, so far as the data are 
furnished in this report. 


The work of this association among the Chinese in America is 
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stated to be 12 schools, under care of Rev. Wm. C. Pond, with an 
average attendance of 252 through the year, teachers 21.._The Con- 
eregational Association of Chinese Christians has now 198 members, 
of whom 44 were received the past year. 

This association has received, or is to receive, in all $150,000 from 
Mr. Daniel P. Stone, of Malden, Mass. We are glad to see it has 
closed the year with “no debt,’ the total income having been 
$215,431.17—nearly $20,000 more than in 1877-78, leaving in the 
treasury at close of the fiscal year, $1475.90. ; 

Of the offer of $15,C00 by Robert Arthington, of Leeds, on condi- 
tion of establishing a mission in Central Africa, the committee say, 
that with this and a like sum from, the British public, “the associa- 
tion pledges itself to devote thereto the sum of $20,000, and with the 
blessing of God and the assistance of the friends of Africa in Great 
Britain and America, to undertake permanently to sustain that mis- 
sion.” This makes the outlook for the new mission promising, and 
we hope for its prompt inception and great success. 


16. The American Baptist Missionary Union. Headquarters, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Organized in 1814.—For previous notices of this Union, | 
see vol. I., page 139, and vol. II., page 219, of this Review. The 
home strength of this church in 1878, was, churches 6700, with about 
660,000 communicants, and we find no report of growth the past year. 


1877. 1878. «1879. 
The income of the union was, $238,777 15 $278,723 00 $252,677 61 
The debt . . 47,361 51 26,489 53 22,512 81 


Of this income ($252,677.61) the sum of $17,247.27 was for the 
permanent funds, not available for current expenses. 

It is a great pleasure to note the care with which all items of 
expense are entered in the fiscal accounts of this organization. The 
treasurer gives six and a half pages to these items, entering the salary 
of every missionary, Secretary and agent separately, and near to it the 
items of all allowances for schools, travel or other expenses. Why is 
this the only foreign missionary society in America that presents the 
details of its accounts in this way? (Since this was written we are 
glad to find there are others whose accounts are equally satisfactory. 
May their number rapidly increase.) 

The charge for the monthly periodical of the union leads us to 
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infer that its subscribers very nearly support it. ‘This is as follows, 
viz. 


For 1000 annual reports and expenses of printing it in J uly 


Magazine, ; $674 25 
445 copies of Magazine for file and didctinton, : 225 59 
Missionary tracts and circulars, . 514 69 

Whole cost of publications, . $1,414 52 
Amount of interest paid, ' : 745 25 

Fight district Secretaries, with traveling expenses, . 14,142 065 
Secretary and Treasurer ($3000 each) and clerks, , 9,304 53 
Miscellaneous, care of rooms, postage, expressage, &c., 4,214 90 
$29,821 26 


If we regard this ($29,821.26) as cost of administration, it amounts, 
on the income for current use, ($235,430.34) to a little more than 
124 per cent. 

What a precious gain would accrue in money for direct use in the 
missions abroad if pastors would learn to do the work of agents, not 
only saving the $14,000 now used in support of the district Secreta- 
ries, but saving these eight strong men for the direct and pressing 
work of the church as pastors or as evangelists in the mission fields. 

The condensed statistics of the work in all the twenty-three differ- 
ent missions of this church in Asia and Europe, may be presented as 
follows, viz. : 
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83 423 440} 1,309 20,811 88 
14 48 13) 171) 1,207| 149 
19, 32 11| 10,601) 15,054) 10,537 
ES 19 43 28) 191) 1,828 91 
Total in 141) 548 494| 12,300 38,466) 10,886 
436 409) 2,689 42,009| 2,700 


The total baptisms for the fiscal year are 14,989. The estimate of 
17,000 baptisms last year, as given in the papers, is probably for a 
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_ year beginning at a different date. The figures here given from the 
annual report are official. The gain in church members, in the Asiatic 
missions of this church, in 1877-78, was only 143; in 1878-79 it 
was 10,886. Of these, 10,537 is the increase among the Telugu 
Christians alone—an increase without a parallel in the previous history 
of Baptist missions. ‘The wonder is, that the reports of this glorious 
work, as they have come from India, have not moved the whole 
Baptist denomination in America, not to more demonstrations of joy 
and self-gratulation, but to more devout thanksgiving to God, to more 
earnest and importunate prayer, and to more resolute and adequate 
efforts in giving and going, in enlarging and sustaining this blessed 
work. The percentage of this’ increase, in all these missions of the 
union is 201/3; in the Asiatic missions separately, 397/9; in the Telugu 
mission by itself, more than 233. We thank God for this large bless- 
ing, and pray that it may quicken the faith and zeal of every Baptist 
in America and the world; nor of them alone, but of every individual 
Christian of every branch of the church, leading them to pray and 
work, and expect more confidently the speedy ingathering of all nations. 
Of the 141 “ missionaries,” designated above, there seem to be— 


Wives of missionaries engaged in the work, . 39 
Single ladies and widows, 43 

Total, 141 


Of the 436 “ native preachers” in the European missions, 23 are 
ordained, and the rest colporteurs and subordinate laborers. Of the 
548 “native preachers” in Asiatic missions, this report gives no suffi- 
cient data for determining how many are ordained, but the Rev. C. H. 
Carpenter, of the Burma missions, about a year ago, classified the 372 
native preachers of Burma into 98 ordained native pastors and 274 
unordained native preachers. So, too, we find no data for ascertaining 
just how many of the 494 churches in the Asiatic missions are self- 
supporting, but of the 19,915 native Christian Karens, one year ago, 
Mr. Carpenter’s testimony is, that their contributions for all objects, 
religious and educational, in 1877-78, were Rs. 72,695, or $36,347.50 ; 
while their whole expense to the Baptist Churches of America, the 
same year, was only Rs. 66,094, or $33,047—showing them to have 
become more than half self-supporting. The details of work and 
results in many of these missions are most engrossing. 
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Bankok.—The case of Brother Dean, toiling on so many years alone ~ 


in Bankok, Siam, asking in vain for an associate, ought to move the = 


heart of the church, and bring some young missionary to his help 
without delay. God has given him native helpers from the number 
of his converts, and he reports 6 churches, 5 out-stations, 2 ordained 
preachers, 4 unordained, 55 baptized in the year, present members, 
423; received in all, 653. 

Kurnool.—The case of Brother Drake, of Kurnool, is one both of 
gladder and of sadder interest. With throngs of eager candidates for 
baptism pressing around him, after baptizing 64, he finds his strength 
fail him, and “in great sorrow turns away from the multitude of eager 
converts, leaving no one behind him to fill his place and do his work.” 
Can such a statement come back to our American churches, and fail to 
enlist the young men so little needed, comparatively, in this land of 
churches and ministers ? 

Telugus.—The work among the Telugus, the past year, has elements 
of such special interest, that for the sake both of the churches at home 
and of all workers abroad, it deserves a permanent record, though all 
too brief, in these pages. 

Precaution of the Missionary.—Hearing of so many baptisms—more 
than 2200 in a single day—some have been ready to fear there may 
have been undue haste in. baptizing these Telugus. Such should see 
Rev. J. E. Clough’s own statements of the case, giving clear evidence 
of special care and prudence on his part. He seems to have been 
specially alive to the danger that, amidst such extreme and prolonged 
suffering from famine, the people might seek baptism from wrong 
motives. He writes: 


“ Fearing that some in their zeal might deceive themselves, and that others might 
try to deceive me with the hope of getting, in some way, more famine-relief money, 
and lacking time and strength to examine personally the candidates, I felt com- 
pelled to postpone all applications for baptism indefinitely, trusting that God would 
in due time give us wisdom and strength not only to examine the candidates, but 
also to select His elect, and show us whom to refuse. In the meantime the native 
preachers kept a careful record of all believers, and taught them as well as they 
could. Each preacher seemed to have, and no doubt did have, special help from on 
high to meet the demands of the occasion. Weak men, just able to read the Bible, 
preached with earnestness and power, sometimes continuing their evening meetings 
until morning; while the able preachers of former years each became a host.. 


PETITION» OF THE CANDIDATES. 


“The converts were not encouraged to go to Ongole. It was understood that I 
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would not see people from a distance who wanted to become Christians: they might 
send letters or a delegation, but must not come in large numbers. These letters and | 
delegations poured in upon me for months. The petitions generally read in sub- 
stance thus: ‘Preacher —— has preached in our village more or less for several 
years ; but we did not believe what he said. The famine came, and many or several 
from our village worked on the canal. By this aid, and the loving words of the 
missionary, urging us to work, and not be discouraged, or not to give up, we are now 
alive. We have learned about Jesus Christ ; we now believe in him as the only God 
and our Saviour. We are very poor; our huts have fallen down, and we have not 
much to eat but leaves; but we do not ask you for money. We will not ask you for 
iz a pie,* even though we starve to death; but we believe in Jesus, and, as he com- 

manded us, we want to be baptized. We can die, if it be God’s will, but we want to 

be baptized first. Be pleased to grant our request, and do not put us off any longer. 

May the Lord help usall? | 

DELAY TO BAPTIZE. 


‘“‘ By the end of May we had closed the relief operations in Ongole and through- 
out this section, except for destitute orphans and for seed-grain to small ryots, who 
actually owned land, and probably could not without help procure seed. For fifteen 
months (from March 11th, 1877, to June 16th, 1878) we had not baptized a single 
person. Some here in Ongole, and abuut Ongole, whom I had known personally 
for ten or twelve years, I was fully convinced were new creatures in Christ Jesus, 
and it seemed to me duty to baptize them. I felt that I must or fail to please Jesus. 


BAPTISMS BEGIN. 


“June 16th we ‘raised the gate;’ but, when it was up, we found it impossible, 
according to our sense of duty, to shut it down again. In fact, to own the truth, I 
feared to do so. I felt that those whom [, or trustworthy assistants and well-known 
church members (pillars), had known for months or longer, and who gave evidence 
that they had not only left idolatry, but also believed in Jesus as their Saviour, 
must be baptized, or that I must throw up my commission, and get out of the way— | if 
of course I had no idea of doing either. I only wanted to keep the multitude of con- | 
verts off two or three months longer, that all the friends of missions might be free 
from doubts, although personally I had been convinced for above a year that the 
work was of God. But to delay was impossible, for God’s time had fully come to 
glorify himself. | | 

“The first Sunday in July was to be our bi-monthly meeting, but I wished to keep 
as many out of Ongole as I could. Small-pox was prevalent in many villages. The i 
tom-toms had been beaten time and again, by order of government officials, warning 
all villagers to go to their homes, as neither government nor the mansion-house 
committee could do any more for them. The town was very dirty, and the fear of 
small-pox or epidemic cholera was considerable; hence I wrote letters and sent 
them to all the native preachers, telling them to leave the wives and children at 
home; not to allow a single Christian, unless now and then one or two of the lead- | 
ing: members who had urgent requests to make, to come with them, and to meet me 
at Velumpilly, the first station north of Ongole, on the Goondlacumma river, ten 


* Equal to one-fourth of a cent. 
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miles distant. I told them the fear Ongoleans were in, and that in the villages on 


_ the way small-pox was.very bad, &c.; hence this order I had given them would, if © 


obeyed, result in good only, while to disregard it might scatter this contagious dis- 
ease far and wide, and cause the death of many, &c. 


EAGERNESS OF CONVERTS IRREPRESSIBLE. 


“‘ Notwithstanding my letters and the efforts of the preachers, the converts would 
not stop behind. As soon as the preacher had been gone a few hours, the converts 
up and followed. 

“The first preachers that arrived at Velumpilly wrote to me that they had done 
their best to follow the requests made in my eircular, but that the converts had not 
obeyed them, but were coming in crowds from every side. I hastened off, and 
hoped to get most to go back to their homes for the present. It could not be done 
without taking too much responsibility. The multitude one and all said, through 
their leading men and preachers, ‘ We don’t want any money, we will not ask you 
for any, either directly or indirectly, either now or hereafter.’ Only a few had ever 
been assisted, except the pay for their work when on the canal; and said they, ‘As 
we have lived thus far by our work —by the blisters on our hands we can prove this 


: to Iie we will continue to live, or, if we die, we shall die; but we want you to 


baptize us.’ 
DECISION TO BAPTIZE. 


“We held a special service, and after much prayer and consideration, we decided 
to baptize any and all who had given to the preachers evidence extending over 
some months that they were Christians, and who had an intelligent understanding 
of the main facts of the Christian religion. The evidence of the preachers, with 
that of the leading members of the church in their localities who had been baptized 
years ago, or other reliable information concerning their change of heart, was 
decided to be sufficient. The result was the baptism of 3536 in three days. Bro. 
Williams was at Ootacamund, spending his vacation. At my earnest request he 
hastened down from the beautiful scenes of the ‘ Blue Mountains’ to witness more 
delightful things, and gave to me most valuable aid at a very eritical time. 

“I cannot enter further into details; but the progress and present aspect of the 
work will be understood sufficiently by the following record :— | 

‘“‘ Baptized during the month of June, 1168; July, 7513; August, 466 ; November, 
59; December, 400; total number b:ptized up to December 31st, 1878, 9606. 

“We fondly trust that the above number, although large, is but the first-fruits of a 
mighty harvest, and an earnest that all the Telugus are ere long to be given to 
Christ Jesus, and the uttermost parts of the earth also. Why not? 


NATIVE HELP IN THE WORK, 


“The number of ordained preachers was six; unordained, sixteen. This number 
was considerably augmented in May by the graduates from the theological semi- 
nary, and by the return of Rev. Tupele Rungiah from the seminary at Ramapatum, 
where he had been as teacher, and Bev. Madeconduru Ezra sent to assist me by the 
kindness of Mr. Newhall. The graduates from the seminary were not all sent out 
as preachers. We thought some of them too young; hence this class have com- 
menced as teachers of village schools, but preach on Sunday, often in two or three 
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villages. Asin former years, the preachers went from village to village, telling ‘ the 
old, old story of Jesus and his love’ to all who would listen. 


CARE TO TRAIN AND EDUCATE THE CONVERTS. 


“ We now have forty-two village schools. The number of scholars in attendance, 

as per the teachers’ December register, was 654. These schools are not of a high 
grade. Some of the teachers have considerable general, education, but others can 
only read common Telugu books and the Bible. Twenty-eight of the forty-two 
village teachers are women, the wives of preachers or teachers. While the husband 
travels and preaches from place to place, or teaches in an adjacent village, the wife 
in a central place, where there are reliable, intelligent Christians to assist her, 
teaches, and thus lends ‘a helping hand,’ and helps to ‘ hold the fort.’ 
_ “The parents and friends of the scholars generally board the teachers. The mis- 
sion for the present furnishes clothes, pays the traveling expenses to Ongole to report 
once in two months, and takes care of them if sick. The amount paid in aid of each 
school is but little, but the aggregate amounts toa handsome sum. However, I hope 
to double the number of village schools before the close of 1879. To meet the needs 
of the Christians two hundred schools should be established ; but the teachers can- 
not be found at present. Every available man and woman is now at work.” 


On the training and education of these 15,064 Telugu converts 
depends, under God, the hope of this mission. We greatly rejoice in 
the large theological seminary at Ramapatam and the elements which 
seem to characterize it. This must be kept in fullest strength and 
efficiency. But primary schools, also, must be greatly multiplied. 
We hope to hear of many more thousands of these Telugus flocking 
into the fold of Christ, and are ready to exclaim with Bro. Clough, 
“Why not?” But the work of Christian training and education of 
these converts is the work now of supreme importance. It should not 
be delayed a day, even for the baptism of fresh thousands. Without 
vigorous Christian training, watch and care, these converts will become 
the ready victims of Romish superstition and proselytism on the one 
hand, and of heathen superstition on the other, rendered vigorous and 
_ controlling by all the memories and practices of their ancestors and of 
their own previous lives. O, for an army of devoted Christian teachers 


to give light and food to these hungry thousands as they emerge from 
the darkness and ignorance of heathenism. 


17. Foreign Missions of the Southern Baptists. Headquarters, Rich- 
mond, Va. Organized 1845.—In our former notice of the foreign 
board of this church we referred its origin to 1855, but we learn that 
it was organized in 1845, its sessions at first having been triennial. 
The report of this church’s foreign board for the year ending April 
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30th, 1879, appears in its Foreign Mission Journal of May. The econ- 
omy and wisdom of publishing annual reports in the monthly organs. - 
of such societies, especially in case of the smaller organizations whose 
annual incomes do not exceed $500,000 each, are so manifest that we 
wonder this usage has not become more general. Most reports that 
meet our eye would be greatly improved, and secure many more read- 
ers, if reduced, by condensation and wise selection of matter, fully 
one-half or more. The technical, stereotyped parts, which are mere 
reprints from the monthly organs of the same boards, or from the 
annual minutes of the church courts, may profitably be omitted. 
Here is a place where retrenchment may be applied far more profita- 
bly than to the working expenses of the foreign missions. Why 
foreign boards, forever complaining of the small gifts of the churches, 
and deprecating their inability to send the needful funds to the mis- 
sions, still use their funds in printing these huge reports, with scores 
of pages of useless matter, quite surpasses our comprehension. As an 
example of what we mean, take the receipts of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Board. ‘These are published monthly, in full detail, in the 
Foreign Missionary, the monthly organ of this board. ‘This monthly: 
ought to be taken and paid for by every pastor and layman who helps 
support that board. In such case it would bring an annual income to 
the board instead, of being as it always has been, and now is, a per- 
petual drain on its funds. But, whether taken or not, every church 
or person giving to that board, and caring to know whether the gift is 
acknowledged or not, has but to look in this monthly as the proper 
place to find it. If he has not the interest to look in this, what proba- 
bility is there that he will go to the Record, the other monthly of that 
church, or to the annual report of the board? And yet that board 
publishes these same receipts a second time in said Record, and a third 
time in its annual report, occupying in the latter some 40 or 50 pages. 
But all this hardly pertains to the foreign board of the Southern 
Baptists, who have already adopted a wiser policy. 

No proper estimate of the foreign work of any branch of the church 
can be made without knowing its home strength, and we suggest that 
every foreign board state in its annual report the number of ministers, 
churches and communicants in its constituency. Every pastor, church 
officer and member of the whole denomination should have its home 
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strength, in contrast with its foreign work, ever present in his thoughts, 
gifts, plans and prayers for the progress of this work. | 

Home Strength of the Baptist Church (South.)—The figures we gave | 

derived as there indicated, not authoritative. In the minutes of the : 


last convention, held at Atlanta, Ga., May 8th, 1879, we find a 


on this point in the Misstonary Review, vol. II., p. 148, were | 
| 
“statistical table” which furnishes data for the following, viz. : | 


Associations of the Southern Baptist Church, 

Church members, ] 143,643 


The income of this foreign is, p. 04,) $54,551 ; 
its habilities ($8563.25) and dues to Treasurer ($74.76) make its debt 
$8643.01. Its expenses are in more detail than some boards give, but 
with many aggregates, as “ European missions, $7920.45 ;” “ African 
missions, $3175.95.” ‘The cost of each agency is given separately , 
eight agencies’ expense amounting to $4746.71, showing that the cost 
of each is moderate, but together consuming a large percentage of the : 
mission funds. For some estimates of the percentage of administra -. : 
tion, in ease of this board, see this REVIEw, vol. II., p. 151. : 

t The salary authorized to the Secretary of this board is $2500, which | 
he has voluntarily reduced to $2000. The Treasurer, John C. Wil- 
liams, receives no salary, so far as we can see from the accounts. The 
Secretary’s clerk receives $480. No missionary’s salary is mentioned | 
in this report. Better give them, brethren. Other foreign boards | 
need the light of your example. 

Foreign Force and Results—Here we are wholly at sea. This an- 
nual report gives us no tabulated statistics. In the report of this board 
in 1878 we found some cases of baptism, and the number of communi- 1 
cants in some churches, so that we made sure there were at least 627 i 
communicants in all the three missions, China, Africa and Italy. But | Ht 
in this report (1879) we find less figures than in the former one. In : 
Africa, mention is made of 5 baptisms at Lagos, and 3 at Abeokuta. 
At Shanghai, China, mention is made of 9 added, and a total member- 
ship of 91; also 16 members at Kwin San. At Shang Tung, 8 were iH 
baptized. At Canton, 66 were baptized, and the present membership i 
of the two churches there is stated to be 191. In Italy there is 
mention of 23 baptisms. indicating the church 
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membership in this report, we find the total only 335—a sad falling 
off from the 627-of last-year, which we supposed- to be less-than-the 
true number. Will our missionary brethren furnish us the true 
statistics of their work? The workers are nowhere classified in this 
report, or the whole number of each kind mentioned. But reading 
over each mission and station report, with special eye to this point, we 
make out the total workers to be— 

Ordained missionaries, 6 

Unordained missionaries, . ] 

Women workers, 6 


Native pastors, (9 of them in Italy,) 
Native asssistants, (9 of them unpaid,) 5 


Total, 56 


There is evidence of faithful and earnest work on the part of both 
the men and women engaged in these missions, and we believe the 
southern convention was right in saying its churches are able to sup- 
port their foreign missions liberally; nor this alone, but we believe 
they are well able greatly to enlarge and extend their missions, and 
that in doing so, they will receive much larger and more precious 
blessings in their home work. 

We like the utterance of this convention on the subject of collecting 
agents: “That the true link between the boards and the churches are 
the pastors, to whom, mainly, the boards must look for securing from 
their people the needed supplies.” So, also, the truthful utterance 
reeognizing that money, in itself, is “not the power; that all the 
treasures of the earth would fail to convert one soul, without the om- 


_ nipotent power of the Holy Spirit, which often accompanies prayerful 


poverty, whereas it passes by self-conscious benefaction.” The ten- 
dency, both at home and abroad, to rely too much on the large sums 
of money given for this work, is manifest, and threatens much harm 
to the work. On this point let thoughtful minds study and tell us 
why it is that one church or foreign board, with half the funds of 
another, is blest of God with two and four-fold more results in its 
foreign missions. All money for this work should be given, not with 
a feeling of self-gratulation at the great power one is thus able to wield 
in prosecuting this work, but rather with a feeling of devout thankful- 
ness to God that he will accept and bless such gifts, turning paltry 
gold into immortal gems for the crown of Jesus; and with a deep 
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= 


consciousness that the greatness and preciousness of the results to be 
effected by the gift will depend largely, under God, on the spirit of 


the giver, and on the fervency of the prayers that accompany and 
follow it. 


18. Foreign Missions of the Free Will Baptists. Rev. C. S. Perkins, 
Cor. Sec., Portland, Me.; Rev. H. N. Fernald, Fin. See., Lewiston, Me. 


Home strength of this church— 
1878. 1879. 
Number of churches, 1,449 1,449 
Number of pastors, 1,421 1,442 
Number of communicants, , ' 75,686 77,641 : 


—_— 


Began the work of foreign missions in 1836 in India. Income of 
the foreign board in 1878, $38,027.07 (more than half, special gifts | 
for a Bible school.) | 

The Financial Secretary receives from the feelers board $520 for | i 
thirteen months, from the home missionary board $532.52, and from i 
the board of education $260—in all $1312.52—besides traveling and it 


incidental expenses in the service of each board, amounting in all to | 
$785.48. if 


Foreign foree— 


1875 1879. Gain 
Ordained ministers, . 5 6 ] 
American women, 12 2 
Native preachers, 6 4 
Native helpers, . 1] 
Native members, (communicants, ) 444 478 34 | 
Sunday-school scholars, . . 450 453 3 


Stations —Midnapore, Bhimpore, Santipore, Dantoon, Jellasore and 
Balasore, all in India, centres in a population of more than 3,000,000, 
labored for by no other missionaries. ‘This branch of the church must 
double its men and means at once, if it means to hold and cultivate 
this field for Christ. 

Since the above was written we have received a report of this mis- 
sion, printed in India, full of interesting details of the work itself. 
We are glad to see it recognize the ability, fidelity and successful work 
of its native preachers. Speaking of the great change of feeling and 
attitude towards missionaries and the Gospel in large regions and ii 
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masses. of the people, where formerly there was marked hostility, the 
missionaries write: —~--- 


“We had hardly begun our work the past cold season when we became convinced 
that a remarkable change had taken place. Our coming among the people was 
greeted with joy, and soon we heard, from one, that a half a dozen families in his 
village had broken caste, and were studying the Bible; from another, that ten fami- 
lies had discarded the Hindu scriptures for ours, and would become Christians- 
Reports like these came in one after another until we were assured that the whole 
number would not fall short of three or four hundred families, that had broken 
caste, discarded the worship of idols, and so far as they understood the Gospel, were 
believers in it. It was our work to visit these people, so far as we could, find out 
their condition, and instruct them. I shall long remember the occasion when a 
Brahmin and twenty men of other castes came to dine with us, to show the utter 
disregard they had come to feel for the customs of the Hindu religion. Had the 
conveniences existed for feeding so many, hundred smight have come. Our going 
among them created no small stir. We were received with the warmest tokens of 
love, and the eagerness with which instruction was sought and listened to was all 
that could be desired. This remarkable manifestation of zeal to know Christ and 
Christianity astonished me, when, after close conversation, I came to see how little 
actual knowledge they had of what they were seeking. That they had become 
thoroughly disgusted with Hinduism, was very plainly seen; but how such a deep 
interest had sprung up among them to embrace Christianity, with so little light to 
guide them, seemed strange. The explanation I believe is this: The Oriyas are 
among the most deeply religious of all the people of India. They afford one of the 
best examples known of a religion in a life. So strong is the religious faculty in 
them, that should their faith in one form of belief fail, they would immediately 
embrace another to satisfy the cravings of the devotional spirit. As I have stated 
above, their faith in Hinduism is gone, and having learned that salvation, full and 
free, is offered through faith in Christ, they have determined to accept of the Gospel 
as it is presented in his name.” 


It is added, that this movement aroused severe opposition and per- 
secution—their landlords threatening to drive them from their lands, 
and persevering attempts being made to prevent them from fully 
embracing Christianity. 

Zenana work is prosecuted in this mission, and with manifest results. 
Miss Ida Phillips reports : 


“One family, in which I have seen quite a change for the better, I must not fail 
to mention. Nine months ago I fouhd the mistress of the house, a typical Hindu 
mother-in-law, ruling her household with a rod of iron. Not only did the young 
daughter-in-law stand in awe of her power, but the son also. She was not willing to 
have her girls learn to read, much less would she have them hear anything about 
Christianity. It was only by careful management that I was able to continue the 
teaching. The last time I called there this same old lady came and talked with me, 
and appeared glad to have me tell of a pure, clear way of salvation. A daughter 
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who had formerly laughed at the idea of an education, told me of the great sorrow 
which had befallen her, in the death of her little son, and said she thought she 
would like to read now. So, gradually, God is opening hearts to receive His blessed 
word,” 


Miss Phillips reports 112 houses visited, with 170 pupils or el 
and of the women in the villages she writes : 

“No work that I have seen or done since coming has interested me so much as 
this. I had not, for a moment, imagined that the poor, ignorant women of Orissa, 


scattered about in their little obscure hamlets, were so thoroughly prepared to receive 
the Gospel.” 


She tells of a poor woman who bought a Gospel, saying : 


““T can’t read, but I want to buy one of those books that has in it all about how to 
be saved, and I will take it to my brother and get him to read it to me, and maybe 
he will believe, too.”’ 


The mission reports 1932 pupils in school, and 10 pupils in its 
santal schools baptized and received into the Church. 

An item of no small interest, in connection with the work of such a 
mission in India, is the fact that Christian friends on the ground give 
generously for its support. Including grants-in-aid from government, 
the amount received in India the past year is 7521 rupees—$3760.50 
at par exchange, but more than $4000 at present rates of exchange. 

19. Baptist Church of Canada. Foreign Board organized Oct. 18th, 
1866. Rev. J. L. Campbell, Sec., Cheltenham, Ont.—In prosecuting 
our studies to ascertain the measure of interest and effort in foreign 
missions by the different branches of Christ’s church, it is a real 
pleasure to find our Baptist brethren of the Canada Dominion have 
their regular organization, and a mission well established and success- 
fully prosecuted in India. The tone and spirit, too, of the 12th 
annual report now before us, furnish ample evidence that sound heads 
and warm hearts are enlisted both in the work abroad and in its super- 
vision at home. ; 

We venture to express an earnest hope that the efforts now in pro- 
gress for consolidating the different parts of the Baptist church in the 
dominion, and thus uniting their different organizations for benevo- 
lent and Christian work at home and abroad, will soon be, consum- 
mated, and be attended with a very large increase of interest, zeal and 
liberality in all the work of the church. ’ 
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Home strength— 


1878. 
Communicants,. . 63,981 
Income of foreign board, $6,699 65 
Foreign foree— 

Ordained missionaries, 4 
Native preachers, 4 
Native teachers and helpers, ' 9 
Eight schools, with pupils, 138 
Communicants, Jan. Ist, 1878, re 428 


The stations are Coconada and Tuni, in the Telugu country, India. 

The Baptist Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has thirty-two 
circles, and raised for foreign missions $898.38, as reported last year, 
and their enthusiasm is manifest in their proposal to raise $6000 the 
following year. 

This foreign board sustains no organ to be a burden on its funds, 
nor do we see in its disbursements any charges for salaries of home 
officers. We are coming upon so many instances of this disinterested, 
gratuitous: service by officers of foreign boards, that we shall gladly 
modify our strictures when speaking of the large salaries of these 
officers, making more allowance for the many who receive’small sal- 
aries or none at all. But the actual facts in each and every case will 
find record in this REVIEW, so far as we can ascertain them. 

We like the tone of this report of 1878, and heartily endorse its 
statements, viz. : 

‘That denomination which will be most richly blessed in all the various depart- 
ments of its home work, which will develop the largest benevolence and the most 


consecrated piety, to which God will give power over the nations, will be the denom- 
ination which is most thoroughly imbued with the foreign missionary spirit.” 


IIl.--HOW SHALL WE SEND MONEY TO FOREIGN MISSIONS ? 
[ Concluded from,vol. page 383. ] 


We have waited two months, hoping something might occur, some 
explanation or statement might be made, or some fact come to light, 
which would weaken the position taken in our previous article on this 
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subject. But no such fact or explanation has come to our knowledge, 
and no consideration has occurred to our own mind_to diminish at_all 
the responsibility resting on the Presbyterian Foreign Board and its 
officers for the heavy loss ($50,000, as last officially reported,) of the 
funds entrusted to them. And it becomes a question deserving the 
prayerful consideration of every one interested in the progress of for- 
eign missions, and especially of every member of the Presbyterian 
Church: Is it proper for a church board to suffer such a loss of mis- 
sion funds, and then coolly turn and look to the contributors to pay it 
over again? Is not the board morally and legally responsible for the 
care and right use of all moneys entrusted to it? Does not its respon- 
sibility extend to all agents employed by the board or entrusted with 
its funds? : 

In discussing this question of ways and means for sending money to 
the foreign missions, ave do not claim any power of vision enabling us 
to look further into this millstone than any other person of equal study 
and observation. ‘There are some of large experience who understand 
the question thoroughly, but the great mass of those who give and 
pray for missions do not understand it; and it is to increase intelli- 
gence among the latter that we write, rather than with the hope of 
adding anything to the knowledge of the former. To gain a clear 
understanding of the different ways of sending money to the foreign 
fields, it may be well to study a few preliminary points. 

1. In sending money to a foreign country bills of exchange are a 
necessity. The paper money of this country will not pass or be 
received in foreign markets. Our gold and silver coins will find buy- 
ers in large towns, but at heavy loss. So these bills of exchange must 
be used. They can be readily obtained of the bankers, who receive 
our paper money or coin for them. They can then be sent in letters. 
to friends in any part of the world, and said friends can sell them for 
their value in the currency of the lead where they are. 

2. The ready sale of ‘these bills of exchange in foreign countries 
depends not upon the wealth or character of the person buying them 
and sending them abroad, but wholly on the reliability of the banker 
responsible for their final payment. The humblest washerwoman in 
America, having five dollars to send to a missionary in India or — 
China, has only to pay it to some reliable banker- for a bill of 
exchange on London, payable to her missionary friend, and then 
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enclose the bill to said missionary in a letter, and it will bring him 
its value in the money of the country where he is. 

The idea entertained in some. quarters that no one but a mission 
Treasurer can manage such bills, is a mistake. Any person having 
money to give to foreign missions can send it in this way. We 
know of persons who are regularly sending money to the missions, 
but never through the boards, because they prefer to send it directly to 
those in the foreign work. While working in India many years con- 
nected with no board, we received scores of such bills, directly from 
Sabbath-schools and individual friends. If individual Christians of 
large means wish to establish and carry on missions in India, China or 
any other part of the world, by their own chosen missionaries, sup- 
porting them wholly by their own money, they can do so without the 
help of boards or any other agents but the banks, whose bills of ex- 
change are all they need, and these they can easily buy, as we have 
shown. If earnest and wealthy Christians would establish more such 
independent missions, might it not have a good influence on the unbe- 
lievers of Christendom, and perhaps on some of our foreign boards 
also? Such large-hearted and large-pursed Christian might select his 
mission field and workers, and sustain the entire mission under his 
Own supervision, giving, watching, praying and expecting large and 
precious results. The manifest spontaneity of such work would 
quicken and vitalize other Christian hearts which now scarcely sense 
the significance of their own prayers. Papa Gossner has furnished a 
precedent for such missions; and these again exhibited their quicken- 
ing force on other Christian hearts, and on the lives and labors of 
his missionareis specially blessed of God. 

In case of such independent missions, one point needing watchful 
care is, that the workers in them keep in close sympathy with the 
brethren of their own denomination in Christendom ; hold themselves 
amenable to the same church discipline, and exercise Christian courtesy — 
and love towards all other missionaries in proximity to their fields of 
labor. | 

Do we say this in any spirit of opposition to the regular boards ? 
Not at all. They are not a necessity for transmitting money. They 
are useful, each in combining the force of the whole church which it 
serves, and in cherishing and developing a common esprit du corps ; 
and for this work they are by no means to be undervalued. We like 
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to see each branch of the church uniting its forces and pressing for- 


_ward in this work, striving to be first in zeal and effort, while rejoic- 


ing in the achievements of all other branches of the church engaged 
in the same great enterprise. ‘There is undeniable advantage in com- 
bined and systematic efforts. At the same time, if men of independent 
views, fired with true devotion to Christ, and full of zeal and love for 
the souls of the heathen, choose to get up a separate campaign, why 
not bid them God speed, and rejoice in their largest success? They 
may enlist some David, who will do more execution with sling and 
stone than the trained soldier in Saul’s armor. Some Livingstone or 
Stanley, who will do more for a continent of heathen in three years 
than all the missionary boards have done in the same time. Let those 
who object to such independent efforts remember the apostles who for- 
bade those who cast out devils, but followed not with them, and their 
sharp rebuke by Christ, placed on record as a warning to all such 
apostles to the end of time. 

3. What is the basis of credit inhering in a bill of exchange ? 

In the common kind of bill, purchased of bankers and paid for on 
the spot, the credit pertains wholly to the London house on which 
they are drawn, and the American agent endorsing them. The name 
of the person buying them, whether he be a mission Treasurer or a 
shoemaker, a prince or a peasant, affects not their credit in the slightest 
degree, as already stated above. 

But there is another kind of bills of exchange. A missionary board 
thinks it for its interest to use its credit—to avail itself of its financial 
reputation in the world’s markets. ‘T'o do this, requires a kind of bills 
which may be sent to foreign lands, be there sold, and the money 
realized and used in the missions, months before the board pays the 
money specified on the face of the bill. Of this kind of bills we will 
speak of two classes: 1. Bills of one class bear on their face the name 
of the board and of the church it represents, but are drawn on some 
London banking-house, and endorsed by its American agent. The 
credit of such bills with eastern bankers turns mainly on the reputa- 
tion of the London house on which they are drawn; but in endorsing 
them, the American agent of said house looks to the character and 
financial ability of the church represented on the face of them. 2. Bills 
of the other class bear on their face the name of the board and church, 
but are drawn on some English house, which acts as the agent of the 
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board. Bills of this class thus become, in a special sense, the board’s 


_own bills, and require the endorsement of no American agent other 


than the Treasurer himself. In this latter class of bills the credit 
vests wholly in the character and financial ability of the chnrch repre- 
sented. We have sometimes listened to public speeches according 
immense honor to a mission ‘Treasurer, as the very prince of financiers, 
for building up the credit of a mission board, so that its bills stand 
high in the market, and are readily cashed by bankers the world over. 

Just as though bankers did not recognize the whole church in the case 
as responsible for the bills, and cared nothing for the Treasurer, only to 
know that his name is not forged—that he is the authorized agent of 
said board and church. In these bills it is the church that gives rep- 
utation to the Treasurer, not the Treasurer to the church. 

The good credit of the bills of the Presbyterian Foreign Board 
comes not at all from the Treasurer, whose name is written on them, 
but from the fact that all bankers know this church, with nearly 
600,000 communicants, has assets (property) many times the amount 
of all its bills, and is safer to deal with than any banking-house in 
existence ; that if its agent in England fails or its Treasurer defaults, 
involving a loss of $50,000 or of $500,000, the church is able to make 
good the loss, and will be certain to do it. It will be noticed that in 
bills of both these two classes the character of the church represented 
on them is an important element of their credit. But this element is 
not of equal importance in both. There is a manifest difference. In 
the first class the claim of the Eastern banker buying the bills de- 
termines on the London banker on whom they are drawn. In case a 
banker in China or India buy such bill from the missionary to whom 
it has been sent, paying him.at once its value there, such banker looks 
to the London banker, on whom it was drawn, for the London value 
of the bill specified on the face of it. Suppose that London banker 
fails before the said bill reaches him, the Eastern banker cannot pass 
by such London banker and recover the face of the bill from the for- 
eign board or church in America. He must file his bill among the 
liabilities of the failed London banker on whom it was drawn, and 
take his proportion of his assets. True, the mission board in America 
will pay the bill when it matures, unless it has already paid it in ad- 
vances to the failed London banker, but this goes into the assets of 
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the said London banker, and the Eastern banker can get only his pro- 
portion of it, as of all the assets of the failed banker. 

In the second (III. on p. 48.) class of bills the case is different, owing 
to the fact that the English banker on whom they are drawn is only an 
agent of the board, and the bills are endorsed by no branch-house or 
agent in America. In case of these bills the claim of the Eastern banker 
who has bought them comes back over the failed English banker acting 
as agent, to the board or church in America represented on their face. 
We fancy there is a legal technicality here which may be urged in 
opposition to this view, and which lawyers might discuss at great 
length, but we need not state or discuss it now, as the board, in the 
ease before us, has unhesitatingly recognized its responsibility to the 
Eastern bankers who may have bought its bills, has allowed its large 
and unaccountable advances to David Stuart & Co. to go into their 
assets unchallenged, so far as we know, and has appointed another 
English banker as agent, to take over the bills drawn on Stuart & Co., 
and pay them as they mature, the board sending on advances a second 
time, of course, to pay these same bills. In case of this second 
(IIT. on p. 48.) class of bills it is manifest that safety depends on the 
least possible advances in the hands of the English agent. And it still 
seems to us that the Presbyterian Board need never have had an ad- 
vance in the hands of David Stuart & Co. exceeding $1000 at most. 
With no interest allowed on monthly balances, and with a debt of 
more than $62,000 reported here at home, what possible reason can 
exist for an advance of $50,000 in the hands of the failed agents ? 
Lhe Monthly Record of November officially states that this loss is 
“now ascertained to be about $50,000.” Are we to understand from 
this that $50,000 were the actual advances made, and that the failed 
agents left no assets whatever ? or were the advances largely in excess 
of this, and the amount recoverable from the assets being ascertained, 
the balance, representing absolute loss, is still $50,000? If this is the 
case then each of the four official statements thus far published, only 
reveals more clearly the magnitude of the evil, and renders it still 
more unaccountable. Why is no reason whatever assigned for these 
enormous advances ? 

We press these questions in no carping spirit. The vital interests 
of this holiest work of the church are in peril. The recent fate of 
the steamship Arizona shows that the best ship that sails the ocean 
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cannot encounter an iceberg with impunity. No more can our mission 
boards encounter such losses as that of the Massachusetts Home Mis- | 


sionary Society by Demond, and this of the Presbyterian Foreign 
Board, without serious damage to the whole church. And now, added 
to both these, comes a new failure on the part of trusted Christian 
men, as follows, viz. : 


“Tt is feared that the failure of Adger & Co. will embarrass seriously the theo- 
logical seminary in Columbus, 8. C. It probably will lose $25,000 or more, and may 
not be able to go on.” —Congregationalist. 


Where, we must ask, are the bonds of these good Presbyterians, 
Messrs. Adger & Co.? Where their great love for the Presbyterian 
Church and its institutions, that they should suffer its sacred funds 
intrusted to their keeping to become so entangled in their business 
assets as to be lost to the church? And may we not also, with becom- 


ing charity, ask, Why do such church papers as the N. Y. Evangelist 


never speak of such losses, except in words chosen to excuse or lessen 
as much as possible the responsibility of the boards and officers, whose 
carelessness, wrong-doing or incompetence caused the losses? ‘ Char- 
ity,” we know, “covers a multitude of sins ;” and we are to deal with 
offenders as being ourselves likewise in the flesh. But is not the kindness 
which would conceal the fault of such offenders, or release them from 
their responsibility for such losses, cruelty to the Christian givers and 
churches whose money they thus lose, and still greater cruelty to this 
sacred cause of missions thus wronged and hindered? May Christian 
men and editors, hoping, praying, giving and working for the world’s 
evangelization, witness such losses and utter no words to check the 
evil and shield this cause so cruelly damaged by them? “ False kind- 
ness to one sometimes inflicts cruel wrong on many.”— Baptist Weekly. 
Our Presbyterian Church papers do not show such kindly charity 
in case of Archbishop Purcell’s failure, and other financial obliquities 
outside of Presbyterian limits. We recognize the fact that more or 
less uncertainty and risk inhere in all things human ; but this very 
fact should lead us to guard against them with the more watclifulness. 


We have a conviction that the plans, ways and means for managing 


our foreign boards and missions have too long remained unstudied 
and uninvestigated by our pastors, elders and intelligent laymen of 
the churches. ‘They have been treated too much like mathematical 
problems full of algebraic signs, or lessons in hierogly ‘phies, to be 
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understood only by the duly initiated officers of the boards. To this 
view of the case we strongly demur, both for the sake of those who 
are to maintain a permanent and growing interest in the work of 
foreign missions, and sustain and enlarge it with their prayers and gifts, 
and for the sake of securing a wise, impartial, discriminating, econom- 
ical and effective conduct of this work. Nothing ean involve this 
work in greater peril than for its managers to feel that they alone 
understand it, and its supporters must have implicit confidence in their 
wisdom, and ask no questions. Let us rather have any amount of 
questions and frank and honest answers to them all. Let there be no 
tear of the most searching investigation into the conduct and working 
of foreign missions, by anybody. Such investigation should prove the 
means of convincing and converting infidels, and of so binding Chris- 
tian hearts to this cause as to develop their interest, sympathy, pro- 
vress, gifts and efforts for it to such an extent as can be hoped for by 
‘no other process. We sincerely pity the missionary board that with- 
holds its records from the closest scrutiny of any missionary or con- 
tributor to its funds; and still more do we pity the church which it 
serves. 

We trust the points above discussed are intelligible to all our readers, 
especially the three kinds of bills of exchange of which we have 
spoken. We have said nothing of circular bills or letters of credit, 
furnishing to travelers payments of money as needed in any or all the 
large cities of the world, for these are not necessary in carrying on 
foreign missions, unless perchance in case of traveling bishops or 


deputations. For sending money to the missions the three kinds of 


bills already described, with a modification of them yet to be men- 
tioned, are all that need be understood; and it now remains to decide 
which of them is best. We shall indicate our own choice, but the 
object of this discussion will be best secured by stating each kind of 
bill and its advantages and disadvantages as distinctly as possible, and 
then leaving all parties to choose among them. 

I. The bill of exchange bought and paid for at the same time.-—To 
buy such a bill go to a reliable banker—there are plenty of them in 
all our large cities—tell him how many dollars you wish to send, and 
he will tell you how many pounds sterling the sum will bring in Lon- 
don. Or tell him how many pounds you wish paid in London, and 
he will tell you how many dollars you must pay him here. You may 
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have the bill made payable at sight, that is, as soon as it reaches the 


‘London banker, after it shall have been received, endorsed and sold---}- 


by the missionary to whom you send it; or payable any number of 
days, or two, three, four or six months after it reaches London. If it 
is made payable at sight, a given number of pounds will require a few 
mofe dollars here, but the bill will also sell for more money in the 
foreign country. ‘The difference in price of a bill payable at sight, 
and a bill payable on time, will depend on the length of time named 
in the latter. In buying such bills you will do well to consult more 
than one banker; for though the quotations of “ Exchange on Eng- 
land,” in the daily papers, are very good data for judging of a banker’s 
rates, yet a banker greatly needing funds here will give you better 
rates than one who needs his funds in London. 

Advantages of this kind of bill: 1. The transaction becomes com- 
plete at once. It is like a purchase in the market when you pay ready 
cash. You have only to enclose such bill to a missionary (whose 
name is in it) anywhere, and he endorses and sells it, gets his money 
and uses it, and here the business ends, so far as you and the mission- 
ary are concerned. 2. A missionary board using such bills can’t get 
in debt, unless it borrow money to buy them with. 

Disadvantages: 1. It is reasonable to suppose that the money paid 
down for such a bill would, if invested here, till a bill for the same 
amount, not paid for, travel to the mission, be endorsed, sold and come 
back to London and consume four months more in maturing, bring 
more interest meantime to the board than the extra price realized -in 
the missions by the sale of the paid bill above that realized by the 
sale of the unpaid bill. 2. There is a small risk that need not be over- 
looked. If the London banker on whom the bill you have bought 
and paid for is drawn, fail before the bill reaches your missionary and 
is sold by him, and the bankers near him hear of the failure, none of 
them will buy the bill, and your missionary will be likely to send it 
back to you. You will probably take it to the banker of whom you 
bought it, and ask back the money you paid him for it, but find your 
only resource is to file your claim and wait your chance of a small 
percentage of it from his assets, if the courts and lawyers leave any. 
But having thus stated this risk, we must admit that it is very small. 
The scores of bills sent to us in India by Sabbath-schools and indi- 
vidual friends in America were all of this kind, and we never lost a 
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farthing by them. And, strange to say, in their sale they brought us 


more India money, per American dollar paid for them, than the larger 


bills of our largest missionary boards brought to their missions. We 
one year compared notes in case of a mission expending some $40,000, 
and the amount per dollar in case of our little bills was fully 25 per 
cent. better than in case of the bills of the large board sold in India 
by the said mission—a fact which surprised us much at the time, and 
does still. In trying to account for it our mind has fixed on a theory 
which involves useful lessons, but time and space forbid any attempt 
to state it now. 

IT, The credit-bill of exchange drawn on a London banker, to be paid 
for im London when it matures.—Advantages: 1. Time, so valuable 
to every one. If vour financial reputation enables you to procure such 
a credit-bill, you can send it to your missionary, and he will endorse, 
sell, get and use the money four or six months before you will have to 
pay the face of the bill. The outlook here is so inviting that, with 
most persons of sufficient financial reputation, such bills are quite pop- 
ular. Some of our large missionary boards use such bills constantly, 
and their experience fully approves them, and not without good reason. 
2. Interest. In case of advances made to the London banker to pay 
such bills on their maturity, all monthly balances in his hands will 
bring you two or more per cent. for the use of your money. ‘The best 
London bankers allow such interest. Why no mention is made of 
such interest in case of the enormous advances of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Board to David Stuart & Co., is a mystery we do not under- 
stand. Would it not bea kindness to that board if some of its friends 
would induce the board to publish some explanation on this point ? 

Disadvantages: 1. Commission. ‘To get the American branch- 
house or American agent of such London banker to endorse your bill, 
so as to render the London banker responsible for its payment to the 
eastern banker who may buy it, usage requires you to pay the said 
agent a small commission, generally half of one per cent., or $5 in 


sending $1000—one-fourth of the rate allowed you on your monthly | 


balances in case of advances. Please note, this commission is for the 
guaranty of the London banker given by his American agent’s en- 
dorsement, having nothing to do with the purchase of the bill. The 
bills of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, drawn on its agents, David 
Stuart & Co., were not of this kind, hence.those agents could be en- 
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titled to no such commission. 2. There is the same risk of the failure 
of the London banker before a bill of this kind can reach your mis- 
sionary, and its value be realized by him, as in case of bills of the first 
kind, already described. ‘True, you have as yet paid nothing for the 
bil, but the lack of the money it should have realized in the missions 
may prove a serious inconvenience, and necessitate the borrowing of 
money there, at heavy interest; and if your advances to cover it have 
gone forward to the London banker, they will have become involved 
in his failure, just as the Presbyterian board’s were in Stuart & Co.’s 
failure. ‘To guard against this, advances should be sent forward only 
in time to pay such bills as they mature. It is proper to say that this 
risk is not great, and we have never known any loss by bills of this 
kind. | 

ITI. Bills of exchange by a missionary board, drawn on its English 
agent, to be paid to said agent as the bills mature-—Advantages: 1. The 
sume in point of time as the case just mentioned. The board pays out 
no money till the bill sent is sold and its value realized in the missions, 
and it comes back to the agent in England; and even then it may 
have one, three, four, or more months to run before it matures, giving 
the agent time to notify the board’s Treasurer in’America, who, if he 
is a careful man, will keep by him a list of all such bills afloat, mark 
on it the day each bill is sighted by his English agent, anc the day it 
becomes due, so as to know just when to send forward advances to 
cover it. 2. No commission need be paid. No London banker’s 
American agent guarantees such bills, and the half per cent. commis- 
sion, as mentioned above in case of bills of the second class, is not 
required. 

The bills of the Presbyterian Foreign Board are all of this kind. 
lor aught we can. see, they are just as good as bills of the second kind, 
and better in this particular—that they require the payment of no 
commission. ‘This board has accorded great credit to its failed English 
agent for charging no commission in case of these bills. How could 
he so charge, when. they were the board’s own bills, drawn on him as 
the board’s agent? Of this point, and the strange silence of the Pres- 
byterian board about the interest that should have been allowed on its 
enormous advances to its agent, we spoke in our previous article. If 
any of our readers hesitate to accept our views on these two points— 
commission and interest, (and why should an old missionary be ex- 
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pected to know much about such matters ?) it may be well for us to 


- quote a sentence from an able officer of one of the most. successful 


foreign missionary boards in America. Touching the first point—com- 
mission—he says, “ We buy our bills of exchange in the open market, 
and pay no commission except in the price of exchange.” The rates 


of exchange are so graded as to give fair profit to the bankers with no 


commission but what is secured as profit in the rates of exchange ; and, 
as before stated, in case of the bills we have bought ourselves, we were 
never asked to pay any commission, and in case of the scores of bills 
friends sent us, we never knew of their paying any commission. 

The missionary. board, from whose officer we have just quoted, buys 
and uses bills of the second kind described above; and if bills of this 
kind are bought in the open market without commission, what possible 
chance can there be for charging commission on a board’s own bills, 
which require not to be bought at all, as in case of the Presbyterian 
board ? 

Touching the question of interest on advances kept as deposits with 
an English banker, to pay bills as they mature, the same officer says: 
“We keep deposits with our London banker, on which they average 
the interest monthly, and pass the same to our credit.” 

Disadvantage of bills of this class: The risk of losing the ad- 
vances kept with the English agent in case of his failure. This loss 
of $50,000 by the Presbyterian board is a sad illustration and warn- 
ing. If there is no avoiding such enormous losses in the use of such 
bills, then surely they should be disallowed, at once and forever. But 
we do not accept this view of the case. We see no reason whatever 
for any larger advances, or any greater risk, in the use of bills of 
this third class than in the use of bills of the second class; and of 
course we see no apology, much less justification, for the enormous 
advances of the Presbyterian board to its English agent. 

We have now discussed bills of the three kinds most in use—not 
exhaustively, for there are many points we cannot touch in so short an 
article. But we have stated these three kinds distinctly, and the main 
grounds of choice amiong them. Which of the three do our readers 
choose? In case of bills of the third kind, does the cause of the board’s 
loss of $50,000 pertain to the kind of bills used, or only to the unac- 
countable mistake of sending forward such enormous advances? Pos- 
sibly some one may say, with funds in hand, a missionary Treasurer 
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must place them somewhere, and if he placed them with a banker in 
New York, what security that a New York banker would not fail as 
well as Stuart & Co.? We answer: (a) No; if he can get no interest — 
on his money from a banker, as in case of Stuart & Co., let him keep 
it in his safe, in the mission-house provided at the expense of the 
board for this very purpose. (6) Besides, there are banks, companies 
and agencies in abundnnce, where surplus funds’ can be invested at 
good interest, under bonds and guaranties as good as any mission 
Treasurer himself can furnish. (c) And more than all else in the case 
of the Presbyterian board, it-had placed itself before the church and Tt 
the world in the attitude of the severest emergency, $62,500 in debt, 
and appealing for large contributions to meet the pressing necessities 
of the missions, at the very time this loss occurred. Is there no need 
of an explanation here? 

Of the points hitherto omitted, for the sake of brevity, it may be 
well to say that, in case of bills of each and every kind, it is well to 
have three copies, marked 1st, 2d and 3d of exchange, and -for the 
buyer of the bill to send them forward by different posts, one after 
the other, with a week or ten days’ interval, to guard against the loss 
of a bill in the mails. If the mail steamer carrying one of them is 
wrecked and lost, the 2d or 3d may reach the mission, and much de- ‘ 

~ lay by the loss of the 1st be prevented. 

Another point. Is it better to buy bills payable in London at sight, 
or one, two or four months after sight? Answer: In case of bills of 
the first kind, we like them payable at sight, though the difference is 
trifling. In case of bills of both the other kinds, let them be on time 
by all means; else the risk of loss to the buyer or mission Treasurer 
is enhanced. For being unable to know how long the bill will be 
traveling over the world before it reaches London and is sighted, he 
will be in danger of sending forward advances to meet said bills 
months before he need to, exposing his advances to loss by the bank- 
er’s failure, or perhaps pay large interest on money borrowed and sent 
forward that may lie months in the hands of the English banker, 
drawing only two per cent. interest, or none ‘at all, as in case of 
Stuart & Co.; and, on the other hand, if he is too late in sending for- 
ward his advances, and the sight-bill, on reaching the London banker, 
finds no advances ready to meet it, it will be dishonored, to the serious 
loss of the board’s financial credit in the world’s market, or if by pre- 
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vious agreement the London banker pays his own money and waits 

_advances, he will be sure to charge heavy interest till they come, and 
probably some forfeit besides. But when such bill is drawn on time, 
taking one to four months to mature after sight, it is the business of 
the London banker to advise the American mission Treasurer or 
buyer, of the date he sights the bill; and on getting this advice the 
said Treasurer or buyer knows the day his advances must be in the 
hands of the London banker, and can provide accordingly. 

L We can fancy a careless mission Treasurer may cause much loss to 
his board by sending on advances too soon. If he neglects to get 
prompt advices from his London banker or agent, of the dates his bills 
are sighted, or if on getting such advices he fails to make proper 
record in his list, or perchance mislays his advices, or fails properly to 
consult them, he is at once at sea, without chart or compass; and 
guess-work, in such a “ fix,” is poor reliance. Some may fancy such 
a ‘Treasurer could make a general estimate that would come near the 
mark. For instance, that knowing his bills are all at four months’ 
sight, and that a bill or letter occupies about two months in traveling 
from New York to India and back to London, it would be. safe to 
infer that advances to meet such bill must be in London just about six 
months after sending it from New York. A plausible estimate this, is 
it not? And yet, how does the Treasurer know that said bill will be 

- sold as soon as it gets to India. It becomes a mission Treasurer in 
India to keep such bills in hand, before selling them, just as long as 
he can. In this respect they are entirely unlike bills of the first kind. 
Those bills, having been paid for when bought, should be sold as soon 
as they reach the mission. But bills of the second and third kind 
have not been paid for, and the longer their payment can be deferred 
the better it is for the missionary board in America. Bills of this 
Presbyterian board sent by its present Treasurer to us as mission 

im Treasurer in India, we have often kept in hand six months, and some- 

times a whole year, before we sold them, knowing it would be for the 

interest of the board to delay the sale of its bills till obliged to sell 
them for the needs of the mission. We cannot give the board or its 

Treasurer credit for suggesting this practice. We wonder they did 

not suggest it to us and to all their mission Treasurers long ago. Is it 

possible the value of this practice never occurred to them? or did 

they think its advantages so manifest that all mission Treasurers 
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’ would see it intuitively? In evidence that all mission Treasurers do 


“not intuitively perceive this advantage and adopt the accordant practice, 
we may mention a little incident. We once had oecasion to travel to 
a distant part of India—more than a thousand miles from our own 
mission. In a mission which we visited, we found a usage had 


obtained, which we mention because of its connection with the point . 


in hand. ‘There were several sources of local funds, so called, in that 
mission. or instance: (a) European friends and travelers made giéts 
to the mission. (5) There were houses bringing rents; they had been 
originally built with the funds of the board for the use of the mis- 
sionaries, but the missionaries had become reduced in number, by 
removals‘ to other stations, or temporary absence in America, or at 
health stations, and the houses unoccupied by missionaries were let to 
European or other tenants, and the rents were paid to the mission. 
(c) The India banker, to whom the mission Treasurer sold the bills 
‘from America, used to allow a small per cent. interest on deposits left 
in his keeping. Funds received from these and such like sources were 
called local funds, and the usage of the mission was to regard them as 
subject to the use and control of the mission—different, in this sense, 
from the funds of the board sent in its bills, which were to be 
accounted for to the board, while these local funds were to be used at 
the pleasure of the mission. 

Whether this distinction of funds, and the usage which obtained in 
case of the local funds, were wise or otherwise, we do not now discuss; 
the question pertains not to the point in hand. We mention the usage 
to bring to view the fact that the same motives which made it desirable 
to have such local funds at all instead of placing receipts by gifts, 
rents, interest, and all sources whatever in the one fund to be accounted 
for to the board, those same motives would make it desirable that the 
local funds should be as large as possible ; and our attention was drawn 
to this whole matter by bearing the Treasurer of that mission congrat- 
ulate himself, and some of his brethren present, on his good statesman- 
ship in having sold the bills of the board as they came to him, with 
such promptness that his large deposits with his India banker had 
realized more than 2000 rupees interest, even at the low rate the India 
banker allowed on floating deposits ; and their local funds were to be 
enlarged by this large amount of interest. 

We ought, perhaps, to say, for this usage adopted, in case of local 
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funds, the mission ‘Treasurer had only his individual responsibility 
among a dozen or more good brethren; and, furthermore, in so 
promptly selling the board’s bills, we believe that good brother was 
entirely innocent of any thought of harm or loss to the board, just 
because he did not think at all on that side of the subject. When his 
attention was called to it he could see as readily as any of our readers 
can, that the sooner he sold a bill the sooner it would reach London 
and be sighted by the banker, and the sooner would it mature and 
have to be paid by the board’s Treasurer in America; and as the said 
board has often to borrow money at New York rates of interest to 
meet maturing bills, he could see that his little gain of 2000 rupees’ 
interest would inevitably involve loss to the board, either in necessita- 
ting the payment of interest or in preventing the receiving of interest 
on funds it might have invested but for the premature sale of those 
bills in India ; and that this loss to the board in America would cer- 
tainly be greater, and might be many times greater than the gain to 
his local funds. 

In regard to these bills thus far discussed, we do not hesitate to ex- 
press our preference for those of the third kind, notwithstanding 
this cruel loss of $50,000, which we cannot regard as in any sense in- 
volved in the character of the bills. Working the plan closely there 
need never be more than a few hundred dollars unused in the hands 
of the agent-banker ; and he, if doing the work with no profit, but 
from pure love to Christ and the heathen, would feel justified in 
- saving even those to the cause in case of failure. 

But the question here comes, is there no way to eliminate entirely 
every particle of risk by the failure of bankers? We have seen this 
risk involved in bills of each kind, and the most cruel loss in case of 
those of the third kind, in the use of which the risk should be the 
least. Can we not invent bills of such a kind that they shall have as 
much credit and ready currency in the world’s money markets as any 
bills ever yet used, and at the same time be wholly free from this 
element of risk by the failure of bankers? It may seem presumptuous 
for one so entirely unpracticed in financial business to attempt to sug- 
gest such a plan, but if we fail to grasp all the issues\involved and 
only expose our own ignoranee, the church and the boards will be 
in no worse condition than at present, and our plan, even if a failure, 
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may help to suggest to abler minds the links needed to make it per- 
fect. We shall call-our proposed plan—____ 


IV. The promissory note-bill, drawn on the missionary board itself. a 


The financial credit of any Christian church should be better than that 
of any banking-house in existence, and its bills should pass readily 
with every banker, the world over. Let the Presbyterian Foreign 
Board, or the board of any other large church, draft its bills of exchange 
after the form of United States bonds, only with far more brevity. It 
may be well to print on such bills a brief notification, certifying the 
appointment of the Treasurer who is to endorse the bill, the notifica- 
tion to be duly signed by the Moderator and Clerk of general assem- 
bly, or the officers of any church. A proper blank, in each bill will 
allow the insertion, when used, of the name of the mission Treasurer 
or missionary to whom it is sent. The amount drawn in each bill 
should be specified in English money, (pounds sterling,) as in case of 
bills now in use. Such a bill would be paid by the board’s Treasurer 
in America at sight, or a given time after sight, as would please the 
board to decide in preparing the original forms. Advantages of such 
bills: 1. Time, as in those of the seeond and third kinds described 
above. 2. No commission to pay. 3. No interest to pay to bankers 
who may cash the bills. 4. Large interest to get from investing ready 
funds while such bills travel to the missions, return and mature. 
5. Absolute freedom from all risk by bank failures. A bill of this 
kind goes first to the mission in India, China, or anywhere else. It is 
endorsed and sold, and the first banker that touches it pays its value 
to the missionary who endorses it. On its way to America it may 
pass through the hands of a score of bankers; the board’s Treasurer 
pays nothing till it reaches him and matures. The exchange between 
England and America is adjusted by-the rates ruling on the day of 
payment. Disadvantages: what are they? Will our readers kindly 
tell us? 

In close connection with this subject comes the question: Would it 
be better to eliminate somewhat the financial element now injuriously 
predominant in our foreign missions, by disallowing Treasurers in 
them, and send such a bill quarterly to every ordained missionary 
abroad, covering his own salary for the quarter, and such additional 
amount as he is authorized to expend for helpers, teachers, &c.? This 
would simplify present machinery immensely, and set free scores of 
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ordained missionaries from financial business and accounts, which now 
consume much—in many iustances, most—of their time, and give them 
a chance to preach the Gospel to the heathen. But this is too large a 
subject to discuss at the close of such an article as we have here given, 
and which we now commend to the patient and prayerful study of 
every intelligent reader. 


III.--OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE second year of this REVIEW closes with 600 paying subscribers 
—an advance on the first year of only fifty per cent. We hoped for 
a larger advance, but are thankful it is no less. ‘Though’ the avails 
from subscribers fall short of the printer’s charges, leaving a small 
balance to be added to the burden of last year’s arrears, yet we have 
more reason to be thankful the burden is not heavier than disap- 
pointed that the Review has not already become self-supporting. 
The ablest missionary periodicals of the country, after scores of years, 
are not yet supported by their subscribers. The Missionary Herald 
of the A. B. C. F. M., with the age, ability and experience of three 
score and ten years, still uses mission funds to pay its expenses—more 
than $4800 last year. The Foreign Missionary and Monthly Record 
of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, used mission funds last year to 
the amount of $3932, over and above all sums received from sub- 
scribers. How, then, can we feel discouraged that THE Missionary 
REVIEW has not becofhe wholly self-supporting in two years? Have 
we not much reason to recognize the Lord’s favor in prospering it so 
far as He has—in enabling it to come so near self-support in the 
second year of its existence? It is not -conducted in a way to court 
popular favor and patronage to such an extent as most other periodi- 
cals are. It aims rather to examine foundations, to restore broken 
walls, and in some places to dig deeper and build them firmer and 
broader, even at the risk of some temporary misapprehensions. 

Our subscribers will agree with us, we think, that we have much 
reason to thank God and take courage in the fact that our list of pay- 
ing subscribers has increased to 600. Devoutly grateful for the Lord’s 
favor thus far in a difficult undertaking, the REVIEW has sent $45 to 
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different foreign missions as a small thank-offering, and as an earnest 


its wish and purpose-in coming years to give all its avails, beyond 


its expenses, directly to the work in foreign fields where help shall 
seem most needed. For this purpose it claims no credit ; inasmuch as 
any avails it may ever be able to send to the missions, will bring more 
thankfulness and joy to the beart of its editor than to any other. 

We hardly need assure our subscribers of our grateful appreciation 
of their ready confidence in the aims and efforts of the REvIEW; and 
of their many kind words which have been so ordered of the Tied as 
often to come when most needed, and as tokens of his own gracious 
approval of motives and efforts still imperfect. Nor would we fail to 
acknowledge with gratitude the kindly criticisms of some few and 
well-loved brethren who have thought we spoke too often and too much 
of the high salaries of some of our missionary Secretaries. “ Faithful 
are the wounds of a friend;” and he is not fit to criticise others who 
is not himself thankful for criticism. These good brethren will doubt- 
less agree with us that one who loves Christ, and longs for the salva- 
tion of the heathen, -has just as good a right to give his time as to give 
his money to this sacred work, and that such self-sacrifice on the part 
of the home officers of foreign boards may help induce a higher tone 
of self-sacrifice, both among workers abroad and the churches and 
individual believers at home; while we will agree with them that it 
is not wise to repeat too rapidly even gentle blows on existing wrong 
usages in Christian and benevolent institutions. 

Have our subscribers noticed the recent wonderful improvement, 
and promise of still greater improvement, in some of the old periodi- 
cals of the foreign boards? ‘The dear old Missionary Herald comes 
out with a department “ For Young People,” all gorgeous with illus- 
trations, and presenting a rich amount of matter which, in its Novem- 
ber number, fills eighty-four pages, instead of its old limit of thirty- 


two pages—almost tripling its quantity, as well as improving its — 


quality. 
The organ of our Baptist brethren gives notice that— 
“With the next issue of this M agazine, beginning another year in its publication, 


we contemplate the introduction of a monthly and condensed statement of leading 
missionary facts,” &c. 


The staid old green-covered Foreign Missionary of the Presby- 
terians, never before known to be jostled by anything from its stately 
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and measured tread, has suddenly enlarged itself from thirty-two to 
fifty pages, besides lots of advertisements never before tolerated ; is 
taking “The Children on Their Travels” around the world, charm- 
ing them with beautiful pictures; and announces a sudden change in 
ideas of its own character and functions. Of a foreign missionary 
magazine it says: 

“It should not content itself with merely giving a record of the missionary opera- 
tions of its own denomination, but, in accordance with the scope of the vast enter- 
prise to which it relates, it should be the most comprehensive of all publications. 


“The ideal missionary magazine should present the operations and successes of all 
missionary societies, and thus show the full volume of the common work.” 


Surely the world moves. But what has produced such a great and 
sudden change in these old organs of the different boards? Leaving 
this inquiry to others, let us rejoice in the change and in all the good 
it may accomplish for this blessed work of missions. But I’HE M1s- 
SIONARY REVIEW, is its occupation gone? completely susperseded by 
this new departure of the denominational organs? Qn this point our 
subscribers will be the best judges. We thought we had taken a field 
quite unoccupied. In now occupying the same field with their denom- 
inational organs, the foreign boards may possibly hasten results better 
than they anticipated. We regard it sufficiently demonstrated that mis- 
sionary periodicals representing the entire work of Christendom among 
the unevangelized can find support from subscribers, without using 
funds contributed for mission work among the heathen. Will the 
churches and donors of these foreign boards still continue to have 
their contributions to missions diverted to the support of such period- 


icals for the general public of Christendom? Do the churches and 


‘givers to foreign missions wish to prevent all private enterprise in 
publishing such periodicals? Do they prefer to see things, not only 
‘in the management and working of their denominational boards, but 

in the foreign mission work of all Christendom, only through official 
eyes? If any independent missionary periodical is to be tolerated, 
must not missionary funds be restricted to their proper use of direct 
evangelical work among the heathen, and “ every tub stand on its own 
bottom?” How is it possible for an independent missionary periodical 
to live, with the organs of all these denominational boards occupying 
just the same field, and using thousands of dollars from their mission 
funds to enrich and embellish their organs, and distance all competi- 
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tion? Ought we not to have fair play? Let the churches and donors 


who contribute to Missions restrict their gifts at once and imperatively, 


and allow no more of them to be used to furnish reading matter for 


the public of Christendom. Here at least, in advocating this prac- 


tice, we hope to find a field for patient and persevering effort and we 
invite the officers of the boards to join or even to supersede us. And 
if they will at once abandon the use of mission funds in support of their 
organs, depending wholly on subscriptions, so far from complaining 
of the surpassing excellence of their periodicals, resulting from their 
superior industry and ability, we will rejoice and thank God on their 
behalf, and for the large advantage that may thus accrue to foreign 
missions, both in the mission funds saved to their proper use and in 
the better knowledge that may result throughout Christendom. And 
now, shall we cry aloud to our subscribers, after the manner of some, 
begging them to canvass churches, communities, schools, colleges and 
theological seminaries, and entreat people to subscribe? Excuse us, 
dear friends, we are not willing to take such a position, to make any 
such entreaty. We began this REVIEW hoping to do substantial ser- 
vice for Christ and His cause among the heathen. If He sees that 
our head and heart, our motives and efforts, are such that, under His 
constant discipline, He can make them useful, by means of this RE- 
VIEW, in promoting His own glory, in more widely and rapidly 
making known His precious name among the heathen, He will pro- 


vide for its support. He will do it through his own chosen servants, 


true, but it will be none the less from Him. “It is better to trust in 
the Lord than to put confidence in princes.” Some subscribers, con- 
vinced of the right aim of the REVIEW, and of some goods results 


_ already secured, have quietly spoken of it to neighbors and ‘friends, 


and have thus enlarged our list, and we need not say that we appre- 
ciate their kindness. All quiet efforts of this kind to make the Rr- 
VIEW known will ever be appreciated ; but let it rest on its own aims 
and character, and the evidence of God’s approval. 

Occasional copies of this REVIEW go to non-subscribers. Let such 
not attribute too much credit to the generosity of the editor. Some 
large-hearted subscribers have sent small sums to be expended in 
this way, mentioning the individuals to whom the copies should be 
sent, or leaving the choice to our own judgment. Will such persons, 
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after reading their copies, kindly pass them on to friends who may be 


___interested_in them, and thus increase their usefulness. 


BounpD. VOLUMES.—Some subscribers have discovered that each 
year’s numbers of this REVIEW, neatly bound, make a very comely 
volume, and that its many reliable facts and figures make each volume 
permanently valuable for reference. Weare receiving frequent orders 
for all back numbers, more frequent the past two months than ever 
before. We have a few still on hand, price $1.50, unbound, or 
neatly bound $2.00 each vol. We trust our readers will find the first 
article in the present number of special interest and usefulness. It 
has cost us no small amount of labor and correspondence. Our first 
thought was merely to gather up the year’s results in case of the dif- 
ferent foreign boards and societies. Economy of time and space 
suggested that other important facts and figures be also stated. The 
plan, thus enlarged, required more space than could be allowed in one 
number. We thought to have given these important items in case of 
some 70 American and European societies, but have found room for 
only 19. More may be expected in our next number; and at the 
close a condensed table will bring the most important facts and figures 
under the eye at once. 

Wishing each and all our subscribers a gladsome Christmas, and a 
New Year of more earnest devotion, self-sacrificing consecration, and 
consequent joy, in the service of Christ than ever before, in giving and 
praying and working to bring the 800,000,000 of our fellow men still 
unevangelized, toa knowledge of Him through whom alone cometh 
salvation, we have one special request, and this is that our subscribers 
will help us in fervent and effectual prayer to God for such measure 
of grace and wisdom and abounding love in the conduct of this RE- 
VIEW as shall enable us to make-it increasingly useful in the difficult 
work it has undertaken. 


IV.--WEEK OF PRAYER. 


DAILY TOPICS SUGGESTED BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


JANUARY 4TH, SUNDAY.—Sermons on the majesty and sovereignty of God 
and the fullness of Christ’s salvation. 
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JANUARY 5TH, MonDAy.—Thanksgiving: for past blessings—life, health, 


guidance, discipline, instruction ; for redemption through Jesus Christ, the love 


of the Father and grace of the Holy Spirit. | 
JANUARY 6TH, TUESDAY.—Confession : of national sins—intemperance, injus- 


tice misuse of prosperity, with consequent judgments; of personal sins—un- 


faithfulness to conviction, omissions of duty, neglect to watch, dishonor done 
to God’s holiness, love and mercy, lack of patience, forgiveness, liberality, zeal 
and usefulness. 

JANUARY 7TH, WEDNESDAY.—Prayer for the church: that all who rule and 
teach in the Church, with evangelists and missionaries in all lands, may be 
filled with the Holy Ghost; that believers may be strengthened in faith and 
love, kept in unity and mutual affection, enriched with knowledge and sound 
doctrine, preserved from the spirit of the world and conformed to the blessed God. 

JANUARY 8TH, THURSDAY.—Prayer: for the young and their teachers; for 
fathers and mothers, universities, colleges, public and private schools, Sunday- 
schools and Bible classes; for the spiritual life of all young persons. 

JANUARY 9TH, FRIDAY.—Prayer for all nations: for rulers, judges, magi- 
strates and all in authority ; for the enactment of just laws, recognition of the 
brotherhood of nations, mutual respect, forbearance and good will; for soldiers 
and seamen, and the cessation of war. | 

JANUARY 9TH, SATURDAY.—Prayer for Christian missions: for the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit upon all flesh, the overthrow of all systems of superstition 
and perverted truth ; for missionaries, native teachers, converts and inquirers 
in Pagan and Moslem countries; for the children of Judah and the dispersed of 
Israel; for translators, distributors and expositors of Holy Scripture ; for a great 
increase of earnest and self-sacrificing laborers in the needy parts of Christen- 
dom and the wider desolations of heathenism. | 

JANUARY IOTH, SUNDAY.—Sermons: ‘‘ For our conversation is in heaven, 
from whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Earnest Christians will find these topics helpful in suggesting thought and 
prayer, not only during the one week indicated, but often during the whole 
year. It is well to keep them at hand for frequent reference. We often com- 
plain of the small contributions of money for the great work of evangelizing 
the world, and not without reason; and yet the lack of intelligent, earnest, 
fervent and effective prayer for this work, and for all engaged in it, is a far more 
serious hindrance than the lack of money. We sometimes speak in glowing 
terms of the very large gifts of a few wealthy Christians. They ought to give 
all they do give, and very likely God sees that they ought to give ten or a 
hundred-fold more than they do; and, at the same time, He very likely sees 
that the prayers of some humble souls, who, in giving two mites, give all their 
living, avail more in bringing the heathen to a knowledge of Christ than all 
the large gifts of Christendom. 

It has long been the usage of the Church Missionary and some other Euro- 
pean missionary societies to indicate every month special reasons for thanks- 
giving and special subjects for prayer. This usage cannot be too highly com- 
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mended. We are glad to see one of our American foreign boards has just 
adopted this usage, and we shall regard it as an omen of good, if it comes into 
general practice. This world’s evangelization is a work of immense magnitude 
and difficulty, and all the wealth of Christendom, supporting a million of mis- 
sionaries among the heathen, will avail nothing for accomplishing the spiritual 
results we seek, without the presence and power of God’s spirit, And these 
we can expect only in answer to fervent, effectual prayer. 


V.--ORISSA MISSION AND ITS FOUNDER. 


An old, worn missionary has recently come back to his native land 
from a campaign of forty-four years in India, suffering from incurable 
disease contracted in his long and arduous service in a tropical climate. 
To the mind of a worldling there may be elements of special sadness in 
such a case. How the angels estimate it we will not trust ourselves now 
to imagine. | 

This veteran sailed from Boston, Mass., 1835, in company with Dr. E. 
Noyes, of the same church, and some twenty other missionaries, most of 
them for Burma in connection with the Baptist Missionary Union. Dr. 
Noyes soon came back to America, and so far as we are able to learn, all 
that company, with this one exception, have died or left the service, 
most of them long ago. ‘The very short periods of service in cases of 
many of our foreign missionaries, is one of the serious drawbacks to the 
progress and success of missions among the heathen. The church has 
much reason to value and honor such veterans for their patient continu- 
ance in well-doing. But this worker has earned for himself a good 
degree, not only by the length, but also by the character of his service. 
His field of labor was Orissa, a region of country up to that time wholly 
untouched by missionary efforts. His work was largely that of a pioneer, 
requiring the utmost prudence, as well as untiring patience and persever- 
ance. He was the first to discover the Samfa/s—a rude and numerous 
race of aborigines, previously unknown to missionaries. He reduced > 
their wild, weird language to writing, prepared and published a grammar 
and dictionary, and established schools among them for the first time in 
their existence, so far as known. By much correspondence, and by pub- 
lishing articles in the papers and periodicals of India and America, he 
drew attention to these rude Santals, and as a result there are now some 
seven missions established and successfully working among them. The 
Rey. J. Phillips, D. D., for this is the veteran missionary in question, 
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after reducing their language to writing, prepared school books and 
translated the gospels and other portions of the Bible into their language ; 
and his mission now reports some sixty schools in successful operation, 
and one of his Santal churches was the first in the mission to build its 
own chapel. 

A lone missionary, working on year after year in the midst of dense 
heathenism, is often conscious of intense anxiety and desires to have 
associates from Christendom come to his help and perpetuate his work 
when he can work no longer. Pastors and friends in Christendom will 
better understand the feelings which find vent in the following extracts, 
if they will go to some dark heathen centre, surrounded by millions who 
know not Christ, and, as was once our own experience, labor eighteen 
years alone, hoping, praying and waiting for associates to come and help 
in the work. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Dow had, at length, sailed from America to rein- 
force the Orissa Mission, and in May, 1844, Mr. Phillips went to Cal- 
cutta to meet them. Of this event he writes: ‘‘Seldom has my heart 
beat higher than when standing last Tuesday on the banks of the Hoogla 
I watched the graceful and majestic motions of the ‘ Charles’ as she entered 
port with most of her canvas spread, while the stars and stripes of my 
country floated proudly at her mast head. Before the ship reached her 
anchorage I sprang on board, and in a moment had all my fears and 
anxieties set at rest. Brother and Sister Dow were, at length, with me, 
ready with heart and hand to join us as fellow-laborers in Orissa.’’ Like 


irrepressible emotions find expression by Mrs. Phillips. On hearing of 


the safe arrival of the new missionaries, she writes: ‘* My spirits are 
raised to such a pitch that I can hardly compose myself to write. I am 
so happy.’’ 

Mr. Phillips has ever shown himself a man of work rather than of 
words, and we fear he may at first thought feel some objections to our 
use of the following notification by the India government. It was issued 
after he left India, and very likely he may suppose the copy sent to him 
is the only one in existence. But there are those in India, as well as 
here, who mark the mighty changes that have come over India since the 
days of Carey, of Hall and of Judson—changes no less signal in case of 
the India government and its officers than in case of the natives them- 
selves. The power of the Gospel is as conspicuously shown in the fact 
that instead of interdicting and banishing missionaries, government offi- 
clals now welcome them, recognize and value their work, help with 
grants-in-aid, and protect their converts from persecution, as it is in 
gathering Christian churches from idolaters. In evidence of this change, 
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and of our thankfulness to God for it, we place on record this Oficial 

Action of the India Government : 

‘‘No. 621. From A. Mackenzie, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, General and Revenue Departments, to the Rev. Mr. Phillips. 
Dated Darjeeling, the 23d July, 1879. 

‘‘1, Sir—The lieutenant governor has learnt, with great regret, that 
owing to the failure of health you have been compelled to remove from 
Santipore, and to relinquish the charge of the Santal schools which were 
forwarded by you in the northern part of the Mohurbhunj territory. 

‘*2, These schools owe their existence to your untiring and disinter- 
ested exertions, begun thirty-five years ago, and continued steadily up to 
the present time. Beginning by training raw Santal lads in a normal 
school to become teachers of others, you succeeded in establishing village 
schools, where hundreds of Santal men and women learned to read and 
write their own vernacular as well as Oriya and Bengali. During the 
last three years the Santipore Normal School has been able to hold its 
own at examinations with the government training schools of Cuttack, 
Pooree and Balasore. At.the end of the last year there were fifteen 
other schools at work in north Mohurbhunj, with two hundred and forty- 
seven pupils on their rolls. 

‘¢ 2. The Lieutenant Governor cannot allow you to retire, after such a 
long career of usefulness, without conveying to you the cordial thanks of 
government for all that you have done for the education and civilization 
of these Santal villages. He trusts that with rest and change of scene 
your health may be re-established, and that you may have the satisfaction 
of learning hereafter that the work begun by you is still developing and 
advancing under the care of the Maharajah of Mohurbhunj himself, who 
has shown an intelligent interest in the education of his people. 

‘¢T have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

MACKENZIE, 
‘* Secretary to the Government of Bengal.”’ 


The Indian Evangelical Review, in a notice of Mr. Phillips leaving 
India in broken health, says: ‘‘ When he arrived in Orissa there was © 
nothing in the entire district which could be called Christian. All was 
one unbroken and uniform expanse of Hinduism.’’ And after his years 
of faithful toil he left ‘‘5 congregations, with 478 communicants, 453 
pupils in Sunday-schools, many day-schools, with a large force of native 
teachers and preachers, a press sending out a stream of Bibles and Chris- 
tian books, some of them in a dialect which but a few years ago existed 
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only in the unwritten speech of savages, and a et school with 17 
_Hindu young men preparing for the Christian ministry.” 
Will our young men preparing for the ministry in Christendom look 


on this picture and then on the lives of a great many ministers in this 


land struggling to get or hold charges which a score of others want, or 
standing all the day idle in the market place, because no one hath hired 
them? All we know of this dear old missionary is from others and by 
correspondence, having never met him personally. There is an inside 
view of his life, too sacred for publicity in detail, but a few items may 
be mentioned in evidence that Christ fulfills his precious promise, ‘‘ Lo, 
I am with you always,’’ both in the interest of missionary parents and of 
their children. 

Mr. P. gave his heart to Christ and his service when a child ten years 
old. When he offered himself to the foreign board of his church to go 
to India, he knew not that he would receive any salary at all. During 
his forty-four years’ service he visited America but once. Of a large 
family of children, all, without exception, are not only church members 
but earnest Christian workers. Eight of them have received college 
education and graduated with honor. Five of them are missionaries in 
India, and a sixth preparing to go. One is pastor of a church in this 
country. Of the remainimg children we have no knowledge. The 
salary of these faithful missionary parents and workers in India has never 
exceeded $800, and the testimony of their lives and of their lips is like 
that of David: ‘‘ He leadeth me in the ways of righteousness for His 
own name sake.’’ 

ESTIMATE OF MISSIONARIES BY BABU KESHUB CHUNDER SEN.—‘‘If 
to any army belongs the honor of holding India for England, that army 
is the noble band of Christian missionaries, headed by their invincible 
Captain, Jesus Christ. Their devotion, their self-abnegation, their 
philanthropy, their love of God, their attachments and allegiance to 
the truth, all these have found, and will continue to find, a deep place in 
the gratitude of our countrymen. They have brought unto us Christ ; 
they have given us the high code of Christian Ethics, and their teachings 
and examples have secretly influenced and won thousands of non-Chris- 
tian Hindus. Let England know that—thanks to the noble band of 
Christ’s ambassadors sent by her—she has already succeeded in planting 
His banners in the heart of the nation. God’s blessing and India’s 
gratitude will therefore ever belong to men such as these—men of char- 
acter and of truth; men who, in many instances, have been found ready 
to sacrifice even their lives for the sake of bearing witness to the truth.’’ 
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Vi.--FIELD NOTES. 


Tuts REVIEW SELF-SUPPORTING.—Since our Article III. went to 
the printer, arrears and new subscriptions have come, several calling 
for all back numbers, so that the REviEew’s receipts for 1879 just 
meet its expenses for 1879, after making its thank-offering, sent to 
the missions, $50. The kind words of many subscribers in renewing 
subscriptions, make us hope that the receipts of 1880 will both meet 
the expenses and cancel the $500 arrears of 1878. A dear old mis- 
sionary, of some forty-five years’ toil in the foreign field, sending two 
subscriptions, writes December 6th, 1879: 

“I trust you will, under no circumstances, become discouraged in the good work 
of the Review. I wish it were in my power to make you a donation to clear off all 


arrearages at once, and place it on a firm basis. Struggle on, my dear brother, and 
I feel sure the Lord will provide.” : 


Another, December 9th, sending renewal, writes : 


“T take nearly all the missionary magazines published in the United States, and 
greatly prefer yours to any of them. It is certainly the best of the kind in this 
country.” 

A third makes special reference to Articles IV. and VI., in No 6 
of Vol. II., and writes: 


“They have called forth devout thanksgiving to God that you have been led to 
speak out so boldly, truthfully, and yet in the spirit of love,” &c. 


These words are kind, but little credit belongs to us. If this 
REVIEW proves useful, it will be of the Lord’s mercy in condescend- 
ing to use humble efforts despite their imperfections. 


YEAR’s PRoGREsS.—Perfect accuracy in the statistics of so many 
foreign boards and branches of the church as we have gathered into 
the first article of this number is not easily attained. If the officers 
of the several boards and churches, or other friends, will point out 
mistakes and their corrections, they will confer a kindness both on us 
and on our readers. 


The young brethren of Princeton Theological Seminary sustain a 
missionary meeting every week to pray for missions, and to gather fresh 
and full information of the progress of the work in all mission fields. 


The meetings thus far this year have been well attended, and of grow-— 
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ing interest. ‘There is no possibility of their exhausting the fields and 
subjects of investigation, and we cherish the hope that_this practice, 
well followed up, will result in a larger number of them offering for 
the neglected regions of heathenism. 


RECENT CoNvVERTS.—TLhe Rev. J. W. Butler writes from Mexico: 


“Last night we had a glorious meeting in Trinity. A recently converted priest 
made a confession of faith, after which I received him on probation in the Mission 
Church. He has for two years been Vicar of Ixmiquilpau, beyond Pachuca, in the 


State of Hidalgo, After the Archbishop heard of his contemplated step, he had all 


kinds of inducements held out to the young priest to return to the bosom of the 
church. Promotion and money were both offered him, but in vain. The young 
priest stood by his conscience, and God stood by him. He is coming out gloriously 
into the light. He feels a longing in his soul to tell ‘the story.’ We are hoping 
that God will make him of great use in our church.” 


At Indapoor, July 20th, Rev. Narayan Sheshadri baptized 3 
widows and their 10 children, and a young man; and on the 24th he 
baptized 5 boys of the orphanage. 


Rev. H. Swift, laboring among the Indians at Cheyenne agency, 
reports “Over 200 have been baptized and quite a number con- 
firmed.” 


The Rev. G. John, L. M.5%., reports for the year in the Hankow 
Mission, China, the baptism of 97 adults and 33 children. 


Miss Wylie, of the Reformed Presbyterians, reports an addition of 
10—8 of them school children—at Latakeia, Syria. 


Rey. R. H. Graves, of the Southern Baptists, reports (July 29th) 
74 baptized in 1879, at Canton, China. ache 


On a recent tour in Assam, pastor Kandura baptized 116. 


Rev. Dr. Nevius reports 24 baptisms on a recent tour inland, in 
China. | 


Rey. Mr. Jessup reports 24 baptized recently in and near Tripoli, 
Syria. | 
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Rey. Mr. Hutchinson reports 100 baptized by a native minister at 


Mr. Rudland, of China, writes: 


“We began during the first hour of the new year to ask the Lord for a hundred 
souls during the first year, and thought we were asking great things, but now He is 
showing us that He is pleased to hear His children ask greater things, for He has 
said: ‘Ask and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full;’ and there is now a 
prospect of the number being exceeded before the end of the year. Twenty have 
already (April) been baptized, and we have over 50 candidates and more than 100 
inquirers. * * * ‘To Him be all the glory.” 


General statements of 60,000 accessions to Christianity, the past 
year, in Southern India have long been before the public, but we have 
not been distinctly informed how many of these have been admitted 
to the ordinances of the church, and how many were merely inquirers 
receiving further instruction in order to baptism. A young missionary, 
writing of the Tinnévelly district, says: “The number of persons who 
have professedly joined the church of Christ during the last 15 months 
is estimated at 56,000.” ‘This is the most definite statement we have 
found giving so large a number, but this is for 15 months, and for the 
single district of ‘Tinnevelly. 


TELUGUs.—We learn from the Baptist Missionary Magazine that 
Bro. Clough, the valiant worker at Ongole among the Telugus, find- 
ing his family must come to America, and being much worn himself 
by his incessant labors, came with them to England, saw them safely 
embarked for the United States, and hastened back himself to his 
work in India. Have we not here the spirit and act of a true mis- 
sionary, caring for the flock of Christ? Writing to his Secretary soon 


after reaching his mission, and urging haste in sending forward rein- 


forcements, he well says: 


“We have a mighty work on our hands, which but very few, even among mission- 
aries, can comprehend. But God is for us, and if American Baptists do their duty 
all will be well. Do not forget to pray for us daily, and ask God’s people everywhere 
to do likewise. I believe in the prayers of God’s people.” 


Brother Clough tells frankly of defections: 


“One, a brother whom we greatly loved, has fallen into gross sin. AsI pen these 
lines, all the preachers and teachers, and some others, are sitting in council on his 


sad case.” 
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And again— 

_“ As we expected, here one and there two or three have fallen away and walk no 
more as becometh Christians; but the great mass are sound to the core, and others 
still are believing. Yesterday, after a careful examination, added to the recom- 
mendation of several preachers and leading laymen, 111 were accepted by the church 
and baptized by Bro. Boggs.” 

We confess to a very warm sympathy with this brother and his co- 
workers in the heavy work and responsibility God is laying on them, 
and those who know the emergency and love Christ and the souls of 
the heathen will not forget this special request to pray for them. God 
only can keep true and steadfast those thousands of new-born converts ; 
but He can do it, and make them but the beginning of a yet more 
mighty work. Let God’s people remember His message by Carey, 
which roused the slumbering Church of England to begin this work 
for India, in 1792, “Ask great things of God ; Ezpect great things from 
God.” 


Latest accounts from Bombay speak of receiving into the church 
“ A Brahmanee, a Mohammedan and a Jew—the latter a prominent 
man, father of six sons, two of whom are also inquirers.” 


Lorp LAWRENCE’S PROPHECY.— 


“A year has not expired since Lord Lawrence told the English ministry very 
plainly what would be the effect of the advance into Afghanistan. He said the first 
effect would be to break up the government existing there, bringing the invaders 
face to face with asullen and discontented population ; and he said: ‘I do not think 
the Afghans as a nation would tolerate the presence of British officers in Afghanistan, 
directing their politics. The ruler of the day may gtve his consent to such a system, 
but a discontented party could easily bring him into disgrace with us, by causing the 
assassination of some of our Officers.’ ’’—Bombay Guardian. 


OUTBREAK AMONG THE NAGAs.—On the northwest border of 


British India, along the limits of Assam and China, are several pow- 
ful tribes, more or less jealous of the dominant power, and noted 
among these are the Nagas. Some of these, on the 14th of October 
last, seem to have re-enacted the tragedy of Cabul. Mr. Damant, the 
British Deputy Commissioner, was assassinated and his guard of 80 
men killed or dispersed. 
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FAMINE IN CHINA.— 


“On the 16th of June (N.S.,) Major General Trotski, Military Governor of the 
Syr Darya Province, arrived at Taskend, returning from St. Petersburg. The famine 
in China is still raging in a terrible manner, killing hundred thousands of people. 
The streets of many towns and villages are full of its victims, helplessly dying 
among the bodies of the dead. Driven by hunger, many of the starving wretches 
eat the flesh of the dead, while others kill their own parents or children to sustain 
life. A young man,aided by his father, has recently killed his own bride for the 
same purpose. In fact many of the settlements have completely lost their inhab- 
itants.”’—Russian- Turkestan Gazette. 


— 


The Pekin Gazette reports frightful earthquakes in China at frequent 
intervals from June 29th to July 11th, 1879: 


“The most tremendous of the shocks occurred on the Ist July, when immense 
damage was done. Reports of the destruction following this terrible visitation were 
received by the Viceroy from about thirty cities and districts. Temples, yamens, 
city walls, shops and private dwellings were destroyed, and in several instances com- 
pletely swallowed up. In the city of Chieh Chow two officials with their entire 
households were thus engulfed and disappeared. The havoc is widespread, the loss 
of life very severe, but at present it is impossible to ascertain either the number of 
fatalities or the loss of property. Great distress has, however, been caused by the 
catastrophe, and the Emporer, in a recent decree in reply to the memorial, expresses 
sympathy with the surviving sufferers, and orders the memoralist to use every effort 
to relieve them.” 


GIFTS IN WINNING HEATHEN, &¢.— 


“Do not give your [native] Christians too much. It spoils them. For personal 
use never give them money, except in extreme cases of necessity. Neither give 
them schools, school-houses or churches, unless they show a willingness to help 
according to their ability. It is good policy to help the weak with grants-in-aid, 
but very bad policy to do all for them.”—Rev. A. D. Rowe. 

Bro. Rowe goes on to say that the native Christians will not repair 
or even whitewash the prayer-houses built by the mission and given to 
them. Is there not an evil, and a great hindrance to the independence — 
and self-support of native Christians and churches in the many costly 
buildings, large financial establishments, and seeming unlimited re- 
sources of most foreign missions ? 


CrrizENSHIP AND Civin RigHTs FOR THE INDIANS.—That paper 
read at the annual meeting of the Am. M. A. took right ground on 
this subject. Let its teachings and principles be reduced to practice 
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at once. The following resolution, passed at the meeting, should be 
the creed and watchword of every American citizen in regard to the 
Indians, till it shall be fully realized, viz. : 


“ Resolved, That the aim of this association shall be as far as possible, and as 
rapidly as possible, to secure for the Indians— 

“1. A legalized standing in the courts of the United States. 

“2. Ownership of land in severalty. 

“3. The full rights of American citizenship. 

“These three things, we believe, are essential if the Indian is to be, not christian- 
ized or civilized, but rescued from extermination.” | 


What truth is plainer? 


FREE EDUCATION FOR MIssioNARY WORKERS.— 

“The Binghampton Female College has offered to board and educate, free, fifty to 
one hundred young women for missionary work.”’— Vermont Chronicle. 

A right noble offer. Are the young women accepting it? Let 
them do so without delay. The fields of labor are waiting for them. 

Would it not be a decided improvement in case of our church edu- 
cational boards for helping young men into the ministry, if they would 
change the object so far as to make it, strictly and only, to help young 
men into the mission work of the church, at home or abroad? Would 
not this change attract a worthier class of young men, and result in 
more earnest and useful workers; and at the same time bring larger 
funds into these boards from more “ cheerful givers? ” 


CHINA EARTHQUAKE.—The Peking Gazette, reports an earthquake 
in the Province of Kansu, sinking ten cities down into the earth, so 
that water flowed in, making a great lake. The Viceroy of the 
province is said to have asked permission to resign, fearing the anger 
of Heaven. 


BELGIuM.—Though the King of Belgium is a Roman Catholic, we 
are glad to see the new “education law” restores the control of the 
schools to the state, despite the clamor and frenzied opposition of the 
Romish clergy and bishops, and their most violent threats against all 
teachers serving in these schools detached from them only a few dozen 
teachers out of nearly eight hundred. It is to be hoped their threats 
to parents and children will prove as vain and impotent. 
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FRANCE—The numerical strength of the state Protestant churches 
of France is said to be—Reformed, 630,000, and Lutheran, 70,000— 
40,000 of the latter being in Paris—besides the Rev. R. W. McAll, 
whose work has become so widely known. ‘Two events of interest 
have recently occurred: one, the opening of a Protestant service in the 
old palace at Versailles, where Louis XIV. signed the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes; the other, the installment of the Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty, in Paris, in the spacious building assigned by govern- 
ment, near the conservatory. 

The struggle in Belgium is indicated by an act of the Minister of 
Justice, forbidding the use of churches, parsonages or hospitals for the 
use of the new Romish schools. In anathematizing the schools and 
teachers under civil direction, the Romish priests may find they have 
overreached themselves, 


ROUMELIA AND BuLGARIA—We see it stated, from official data, 
that 160 Mohammedan mosques and schools were destroyed in these 
provinces while occupied by the Russians, and as many more since. 


The present must be a choice opportunity for the pure seed of the 
Gospel. 


GREECE.— Will the “ great powers ” waive the stipulations of their 
Berlin treaty in partial favor to this little kingdom? We hope not. 
Greece has been contending for the restoration of Thessaly and Epirus 
to her small domain. She can have them if she will sanction religious 
liberty there, according to the terms of the treaty. But how can she 
do this in these provinces, and not in the rest of her kingdom? And 
will she consent to cancel the law requiring every school to suspend 
in it a picture of the Virgin Mary, and submit to examination by a 


Greek priest? Will she consent to the exercise of religivus liberty for 


the sake of enlarging her territory? We shall see. 


EpucATIONAL SALARIES.—The Tribune says the highest salary 
paid to principals in Boston, Mass., is $2760; the lowest $1320. ‘The 
highest in San Francisco, Cal., is $2700; the lowest, $1200. May 
not these be profitably compared with the salaries of missionary Sec- 
retaries ? 
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Lay MIssIoNARIES.—Why do ordained missionaries so often and 


strenuously object to lay missionaries in the foreign fields? The New 


York Evangelist has repeatedly urged objections both editorially and 
in a contribution from an ordained missionary in Japan; and the 
Vermont Chronicle of November 8th, gives a long article, by the Rev. 
J. A. Bates, against Christian colonies and lay workers in unevan- 
gelized lands. We are not disposed to enter a special plea for such 
workers and agencies, but we raise the question, Why do ordained 
missionaries oppose them? With more than 800,000,000 of our race 
still uneyangelized, why not welcome any and all Christian agents and 
helpers in a work of such immense magnitude and difficulty ? 


NEw ZEALAND.—A new census of this island in March last shows: 
Brought up, 383,002 


Episcopalians, . . 176,337 Congregationalists, . 5,559 
Presbyterians, 95,103 Pagans, 4,379 
Roman Catholics, . .- 58,881 Hebrews,. . . . 1,424 
Methodists, . 37,879 Friends, 483 
Baptists, . 9,159 Unitarians, .. 432 
Lutherans, . 5,643 No religion, 19,439 

383,002 414,314 


Sixty years ago all were pagans. In 1841 the whole number bap- 
tised was 588 men, 251 women and 339 children; total, 1178. Is 
not “the Gospel the power of God to salvation ?” 


MeExico—FREsH PERSECUTIONS.—We are sorry to hear another 
massacre of Protestants has recently occurred, this time in Toluca, 
about 60 miles from the City of Mexioo. It took place in the Pres- 
byterian charge of Sr. Procopio Diaz, who was laboring at Acapulco 
when several were murdered there some four years ago. In this re- 
cent attack one poor victim was terribly cut, dragged through the 
streets, hung on a tree and left there all night. We hope for more 
definite details soon. 


THE WaALDENsIAN CuurRcH.—No branch of Christ’s church has 
furnished so large a proportion of martyrs as this. It has enjoyed 
full religious liberty only since 1848; and since then has developed 
such a missionary spirit that her missionaries in other parts of Italy 
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and Sicily are said to be twice the number of the home pastors of the 


parent church. And the salaries of these pastors are reported to be 


only $300 each. Must it always be that piety proves truest and 
purest in poverty and persecution ? that more helps heavenward come 
from trials than from blessings ? 


FAMINE IN AssAM.—Rev. M. C. Mason, under date of August 
7th, 1879, reports great scarcity and suffering, and says: 


“From what I have gathered, I think the number of deaths from starvation 
during June and July [in a district near by] will not fall short of 500. Oh! forget 
not to pray that these Garos may be speedily led to ‘seek the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.’ ”’ 


RusstA—CuRIsTIAN Work INTERDICTED.—For some time a 
work of growing interest has been on going in Russia, mainly by 
Baptist laborers. We are sorry to notice that a Government Ukase 
has recently been issued forbidding Baptists to open chapels, preach 
or officiate at any religious gathering, unless previously appointed and 
authorized by the provincial governors. And all pastors must swear 
allegiance to the Czar and his government. 


PERFECT PEAcE.—“ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee.” 


“ Like a river, glorious is God’s perfect peace, 
Over all victorious is ils bright increase ; 
Perfect, yet it floweth fuller every day ; 
Perfect, yet it groweth deeper all the way. 
Stayed upon Jehovah, hearts are fully blest, 
Finding, as He promised, perfect peace and rest. 


“ Hidden in the hollow of His blessed hand, 
Never foe can follow, never traitor stand ; 
Not a surge of worry, not a shade of care, 
Not a blast of hurry touch the spirit there. 

Stayed upon Jehovah, &c. 


“ Every joy and trial falleth from above, 
Traced upon my dial by the sun of Love; 
We may trust Him fully, all for us to do, 
They who trust Him wholly, find Him wholly true. 


Stayed upon Jehovah,” &c. 
 —Miss Frances R. Havergal. 
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WHO ARE THE GREATEST GIVERS?—The Presbyterian says: 


“There are forty or fifty men in New York City who do as much for _ 


the church as all the rest of the church does for itself.” Not if our 


Lord’s judgment was correct in case of the poor widow who cast in 
two mites. Mark xii.: 41-44. 


- PortuGaL.—By authorizing the civil registration of the births, 
deaths and marriages of Protestants in Portugal, the King ‘and his 
Cabinet have taken one decided step towards religious liberty. 


Criticisms FELT.—Paragraphs occasionally meet our eye in the 
church papers intimating that the well-meant criticisms of this REvIEw 
are felt, in some quarters, to be personal. We need not disclaim any 
unkind feeling, or affirm that we mean to criticise wrong views and 
practices rather than persons. ‘This is evident, we trust, to every 
reader. And if perchance any friends, whose views and practices come 
under discussion, feel that we are too plain and pointed, let them com- 
fort themselves with the very substantial sentiments so forcibly and 
happily expressed in the following, viz. : 


“CHARACTER MORE THAN REPUTATION.—Keep straight ahead. ‘The curve line 
may be the line of beauty, but it is better to be able to walk a crack than a circle. 
The man who can walk ip a straight line may be all right, but he who can only walk 
in a cycloid curve is assuredly all wrong. This injunction concerning your physical 
peregrination applies as well to your spiritual itineracy. Are you slandered? Keep 
straight on in your course and let backbiting die the death of neglect. What is the 
use of lying awake nights brooding over the remark of some false friend, that runs 
through your brain like lightning ? What is the use of getting into a worry and fret 
over gossip that has been set afloat to your disadvantage by some meddlesome busy- 
body who has more time than character? The thing cannot possibly injure you, 
unless, indeed, you take notice of it, and in combating it give it standing and 
character. If what is said about you is true, set yourself right; if itis false, let it 
pass for what it is worth. Ifa bee sting you, would you go to the hive to destroy it? 
Would not a thousand come at you? It is wisdom to say little respecting the inju- 
ries you have received. We are generally losers in the end if we stop to refute all 
the backbiting and gossiping we may hear by the way. They are annoying, it is 
true, but not dangerous, so long as we do not stop to expostulate and scold. Our 
characters aré formed and sustained by ourselves, and not by others. Value what 
you know of yourself more than what others may think of you. Character is more 
than reputation, and the approval of your own honest conscience is a thousand fold 
more valuable than the commendation of a community. But you can have both. 
Live for God’s approval and your own proper commendation, and that of your 
friends will surely follow.”— Christian at Work. | 
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Or, better still, let them resolve with David: “I will walk in mine 
integrity ;”’ and, trusting in God, feel as David did: “The Lord is my 
light and my salvation ; whom shall I fear?””—Ps, xxvii.: 1. 

If any friends feel hit by our criticisms, the very worst thing they 
can do for themselves is to try to retaliate by perpetrating the very 
offences they condemn, or by rushing into print with implications and 
insinuations to which they are ashamed to subscribe their own names. 


Lorp LAWRENCE.—The grandest characters in every generation 


attest the correctness of this sentiment from the Christian at Work. 


A happy illustration appears in the life of Lord Lawrence, who has 
recently finished, in England, his grand life-work, and gone to his rest 
and reward. One of the noblest men of India, and reaching the 
highest honor in the gift of the government, he demonstrated the 
possibility of serving God and the state, securing the approval of his 


—own conscience and the commendation of men, at the same time. To 


young men, aspiring to positions of honor and usefulness in the world, 
the life and character of Lord Lawrence are more than a sermon. 
The Bombay Gazette, a paper wholly secular, says of him: 


“ How he worked, day after day, early and late, and how all men worked under 
him, is a history now well known. He was emphatically a man without a weakness, 
Strong himself, bone and muscle, head and heart, of adamantine strength, that 
would neither bend nor break, he expected others to be equally strong. They 
sighed, perhaps they inwardly protested, but they knew that the work he exacted 
from them he gave, in his own person, unstintingly to the state; and they could not 
regard as a task-master one who tasked himself hardest of all. From moral infirm 
ities of all kinds he appeared to be equally free. He did not even seem to be ambi- 
tious. Men said that he had no sentiment, no romance. Weso often judge our 
neighbors wrongly in this, that we hesitate to adopt the opinion; but there was an 
intense reality about him such as is very rarely equaled. He seemed to be con- 
tinually toiling onwards, upwards, as if life were not meant for repose, with the 
grand, princely motto, ‘J serve,’ inscribed in characters of light on his forehead. 


He served God as unceasingly as he served the state; and set before all his country- — 


men in the Punjab the true pattern of a Christian gentleman. And it was not 
thrown away. The Christian character of British administration in the Punjab has 
ever been one of its most distinguishing features. It is not merely that great 
humanizing measures were pushed forward with an alacrity most honorable to a 
Christian nation—that the moral elevaticn of the people was continually in the 
thoughts of our administrators; but that in their own personal characters they 
sought to illustrate the religion which they professed. Wherever two or three were 
gathered together, the voice of praise and prayer went up from the white man’s 
tent. It had been so during the Protectorate, when, in the wildest regions and in 
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the most stirring times, men like the Lawrences, Reynell Taylor, and Herbert Ed- 
wards, never forgot the Christian Sabbath. And now that peace and order reigned 


over the country, Christianity asserted itself more demonstratively, and Christian ~ 


churches rose at our bidding. There was little or none, too, of that great scandal 
which had made our name a hissing and a reproach in Afghanistan.. Our English 
officers, for the most part, lived pure lives in that heathen land ; and private immo- 
rality under the administration of John Lawrence grew into a grave public offence. 

“Lord Lawrence, who received the honorary degree of D. C. L. and LL. D. 
from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, was known as an earnest advocate 
of an open Christian course in the goverrment of India; and especially of making 
the Bible a class book in the government schools, but allowing the attendance of the 
native pupils to be voluntary.” 


CoMPARATIVE Cost OF LIVING IN EUROPE AND THESE UNITED 
STATES.— 

‘‘The reports from the United States consuls on the condition of labor in the 
several countries of Europe, which have been prepared for publication by the De- 
partment of State, show— _ 


“*x * 2. That the prices of the necessaries of life are lower in the United States 
than in Europe.’”—New York Evangelist. 


And yet a foreign mission board votes its Secretary £1000=$5000 
here; and like boards in Europe vote £300—one even £150 to an 
officer serving both as Secretary and Treasurer. 


STATEMENTS NOT WELL CONSIDERED.— 


“There are people of many different religions in India. The Hindus are the 
original, whose forefathers have always lived in the land.’’~-Missionary Herald, 
August, 1879, p. 318. 

Is this so? Did not the Aryans (Hindus) migrate into India from 
the northwest—an alien and a conquering race, just as much so as the 
Mohammedans, only at an earlier date? Are not the Bheels, Gonds, 


‘Khonds and other such tribes originally recognizing no caste, the only 


remnants of the aborigines? It is an interesting fact our youth should 
understand that the Hindus proper are no more the original inhabi- 


tants of India than we white people are the original inhabitants of 
America. 


“Tf a Parsee’s house is on fire, he will not help to quench the flames, and some- 
times will not let others do so.”’—ZId. 


We have known a Parsee neighbor to cry “fire! fire!” as lustily 
as anybody, help himself and get his neighbors to help him, save his 
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house from the flames. Parsees have great reverence for fire, and keep 
up and worship their “sacred fire ;” and it may not be easy to recon- 
cile their: religious creed and practice, any more than it is in case of 
some professed Christians ; but I fancy they do not regard the fire that 
is burning up their property as very sacred. 

“The S. P. G.—Gospel Propagation Society—leads all other foreign missionary 


organizations in the amount of its annual income. That income the past year was 
$726,180.” —Id. 


But the Church Missionary Society’s income was $1,164,180. How 
far ahead of this is the 8. P. G.? Let us be accurate in statements, 
when possible, Bro. Strong. 


The Waldensians, in Italy, are caid t to have 40 Sunday-schools, with 
3000 scholars. 


The Greek church seems to be making quite as rapid progress in 
Japan as the Protestant church. It is said to have more than 1000 
native converts in Tokio alone. The Russian synod recently voted 
50,000 roubles ($37,500) for prosecuting its mission work in Japan. 


The National Bible Society in Scotland has resolved to assist Rev. 
John Ross, missionary of the U. P. Church in China, in printing his 
translation of the Gospels in the language of the 12,000,000 or 15,- 
000,000 Coreans, who have never yet had any portion of the Bible in 
their own tongue. 


Lit’ang, visited by Mr. Cameron, of the C. I. M., on his recent 
journey through eastern Thibet, is said to be one of the highest cities 
in the world, 12,500 feet high, its climate rendered specially severe by 
the proximity of tlhe snow-capped mountain Shieh-lah, 13,700 feet 


high. Its population consists of only about 1000 families, their vege-_ 


table productions being scanty, but pasturage abundant, furnishing 
good supplies of meat, milk and butter. 


BasEL MIssion OF SOUTHWESTERN. [NpDIA.—Our German mis- 
sionary brethren of Southwestern India report for 1878 : 
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Native Christian school teachers, . , 85 
Native scholars, . 2,887 
Native adults baptized during 1878, : 545 
Gain in native communicants, . 285 
Total communicants at close of 1878, , 3,355 
Excommunicated in 1878, . 70 


At one station, Guledgud, after examining a large number of can- 
didates, 250 were selected for baptism on the 9th of November. Rev. 
Mr. Thumm writes: “I must declare it the noblest day of my life and 
the most important one for our mission in Guledgud.” 

This mission insists on selling, at low prices, its Christian tracts and 
books, and the brethren think they secure more attention to them and 
a higher estimate of them by the natives, from selling them, than by 
giving them gratuitously. They report the sale in 1878 of 80,642 
copies of tracts and scriptures. 

These missionaries live on salaries less than those of our American 
missionaries in India, and their self-denial is turning to valuable 
account in the prosecution of their work. 


CHoTA NAGpPoRE Mission.—We have found occasion to refer to 
this mission in former pages of this REVIEW, as illustrating hard and 
slow progress at first, developing into large subsequent harvests. The 
Rey. M. A. Sherring thus speaks of it: 


“No doubt most of you are acquainted with the progress of the missions among 
the Kols of Chota Nagpore. I will state briefly the bare facts. In 1846 six German 
missionaries settled among these aborigines, a degraded and licentious people, who 
were greatly astonished that Europeans should care to do them any good. The 
missionaries had been sent out by that apostolic man, Father Gossner. They were 
humble, simple-minded, and intensely earnest, exposing themse!ves to the climate 
in, as some considered, an altogether reckless manner, although it should be borne 
in mind that they themselves thought it right so to act, which should shut our 
mouths from indulging in criticism. In three years, however, four of these noble 
men had been carried off by cholera, dysentery, fever and the like. Meanwhile, 
although by their kindness they had won the affections of the people, not one of 
them seemed anxious to embrace the Gospel. 

“The spirit of the two surviving missionaries seemed singularly Christ-like. 
They reasoned, with remarkable logic, which mocked the cold calculations of a 
selfish, money-getting world. Instead of fleeing from their post, lest they too should 
fall a sacrifice, they agreed that, as God had taken away four of their number, He 
had a special blessing in store for those who survived as representatives of their 
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fallen companions. ~ And so He had. In the 5th year, signs of awakening began to 
manifest themselves. Eleven converts were baptized on profession of their faith in 
Christ. During the next year 19 were added to the church. The year following 
more came in. Presently hundreds were baptized in a single year, and then thou- 
sands; and now there are not less than 40,000 Christians among the Kols of Chota 
Nagpore.”’ 


Here isa lesson illustrating patient continuance in well-doing. “ He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed,” &c. 


* 


THE GOSPEL AMONG THE BECHUANAS.—The same lesson is enforced 
here also. The Bechuana country lies well in toward the interior of 
Africa, north of the Orange river, and on the eastern border of the 
Southern Sahara. 

The first attempt, says Mr. Young, to carry the Gospel to the 
Bechuanas, was made in 1800, by Messrs. Edwards and Kok, of the 
Dutch Missionary Society in Cape Town. This proving unsuccessful, 
Mr. Edwards turned back from missionary work, and died a hoary- 
headed infidel farmer. Mr. Kok is reported to have held firmly to 
his faith and piety, but going one morning to look a‘ter his flock, he 
was waylaid by the Bechuanas in his service, and shot dead. 

{ The two travelers, Lichenstien in 1805, and Burchell in 1812, took 
in hand this work among the Bechuanas, and during the latter year 
the Rev. John Campbell. As the two former, though agents of the 
Dutch Cape Town Society, were looked upon by the natives more as 
traders than as missionaries, Mr. Campbell may be regarded as really 
the pioneer missionary to the Bechuanas. ‘Their chief, Mothibi, 
showed a friendly spirit at first, saying, “Send missionaries ; I will be 
a father to them;”’ whereupon the London Missionary Society sent 
Messrs. Evans and Hamilton, who reach Lattakoo in 1816. But 
the Bechuanas had become dissatisfied. With Mothibi’s consent they 

| re-yoked the wagons of the missionaries, and sent them away, hooting 

after them in genuine heathen fashion. They said the people of 

Griqua Town, who had received the Gospel teaching, “once wore a 

kaross, but now wear clothes; once had two wives, but now only one” 

—and they feared the same result among them. 

But though the missionaries were thus repulsed, Mr. Hamilton, with 

Mr. Read, renewed the attempt, and by persevering kindness won 

upon the chief, Mothibi, and secured tolerance for the mission. 
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Mothibi, leading an expedition against a hostile tribe some 200 miles 
northeast of him, was repulsed, lost many of his warriors, and wounded 
in the foot, narrowly escaped with his own life. He soon after, in 


1817, removed from Lattakoo, with most of his people, to the Kuru- 


man river. Here Mr. Campbell came to the Bechuanas again in 1820, 
bringing with him Mr. and Mrs. Moffat, who have since borne such 
an important part in South African missions. Robert Moffat has had 
two generations of faithful service in South Africa. Born in 1795 in 
the village of Ormiston, bred to the work of a gardener, he found a sit- 
uation first in Inverkeith, and afterwards in Cheshire. Having gained 
his parents’ consent to being a missionary, he offered himself to the 
London Missionary Society, and being accepted, he was ordained, with 
John Williams and seven others, in Surrey Chapel, in October, 1816. 
The last day of the same month he sailed for South Africa. Arriving 
at Cape Town, he sought to reach the interior and begin mission work 
beyond the colonial boundary. But for this a permit from the British 
Governor was necessary, who at first resolutely refused to give it. But 
after a delay of eight months, Moffat found his way beyond the 
Orange river, to the noted Hottentot, Africaner, who had gathered a 
band of marauders, and committed outrages which made his very 
name a terror, both to the natives and the colonists. From 1821 we 
find Moffat laboring permanently in this field; with Africaner’s full 
consent, Kuruman soon becoming the central station. But the work 
was prosecuted under great discouragements. 

“No conversions, no inquiry after God,” writes Moffat; “no objections raised to 
exercise our powers in defence. * * * Qh, when shall the day-star arise on 
their hearts! We preach, we converse, we catechise, we pray, but without the least 
apparent success.” 

At length, after years of trial, during which their lives were fre- 
quently in most imminent peril, not only from the wild beasts, but 
still more from the blood-thirsty savages, the missionaries had the joy 
of gathering the first fruit of their toil. Nearly 30 years, from the first 
attempts, 12 years from the coming of Moffat, had passed in apparently 
fruitless efforts, but Moffat now writes : 

“The simple Gospel melted their flinty hearts; and eyes now wept which never 


before wept the tear of hallowed sorrow. * * .* Our temporary little chapel 
became a Bochim.” 


In May, 1829, 6 inquirers, with 5 children, were baptized—the first 
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in the history of this mission. The same evening 12, including the 
mission families and one Griqua convert, commemorated the Lord’s 


death. 


“It had long been the boast of the people,” writes iMoffat, “ that neither Jesus, nor 
we His servants, should ever see Bechuanas worship and confess Him as their King.” 


What wonder he speaks of the. feelings of the missionaries, at this 
season of communion, as too overpowering for description ? 

From that date the work grew in interest and power. ‘Translations 
4 of the New Testament, Shorter Catechism, Pilgrim’s Progress, Hymn- 
book, &c., have helped to establish believers and extend a knowledge 
of Christ more widely. Moffat’s son-in-law, Livingstone, whose liv- 
ing monument are the missions of Central Africa, gave the strength of 
his early years to mission work among the Bechuanas. Moffat’s Col- 
lege, at Kuruman, is likely to be one of the greater lights of that mis- 
sion, which cannot fail to be a permanent monument. to the self-sacri- 
ficing zeal and devotion of this grand old missionary, who still lives 
to look back upon Kuruman and its 7 principal and 30 subordinate 
stations shining in the true light of the Gospel, with their 1600 com- 
municants, and 5000 Bechuanas raised from the degradation of heathen- 
ism to the full blessings of Christianity, in the limits of his own mis- 
sionary life and labors. , 


CENTRAL AFRICAN TRADING COMPANY.—We are glad to see a 
company under the above designation has been organized entirely in- 
dependent of the missions, and yet under Christian auspices, so that it 
will be helpful to. the missions both in the way of Christian influence 
and example, and by relieving the missions of much care and expense 
in the matter of supplies. This company has already a steamer on the 
Zambesi and Shiré rivers, and it is hoped communication will soon be 
opened through the lakes. 

| WomEN WorKERS IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—Mrs. Duff McDonald, 
accompanying her husband to Blantyre, the seat of the Established 
Church of Scotland, was the first Christian lady to enter the door of 
Central Africa, opened by Livingstone, and we have rejoiced to see 
the climate favorable and the work opening readily to her hand. 

And now we have the added joy of seeing two other young ladies 
on their way from Scotland to Livingstonia, the mission of the Free 
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Church of Scotland. One of these goes to become the wife of the well- 


_ known missionary, Dr. Laws, now in charge of that mission ; the other 


is Miss Waterston, who, after seven years’ faithful service already at = 


- Lovedale, in South Africa, has revisited Scotland, gone through a 


thorough course of medical study, and now, with diploma in hand, and 
the rich experience of seven years of very successful labor among the 
Africans, she goes to her life-work at Livingstonia. Very fittingly 
writes Mrs. Murray Mitchell : 


“Who will not follow her with heartfelt sympathy and interest, and with earnest 
prayer for the success of her noble enterprise ?”’ 


The fact that a letter from Mr. Stewart, at Livingstonia, reached the 
convener, in Scotland, in less than two months from date, shows that 
communication is becoming more regular, while the schools, preaching 
audiences, and growing influence of the missionaries over chiefs and 
people, are full of encouragement. 

The Established Church of Scotland has decided tu begin a new 
station at Mount Zomba, 35 miles north of Blantyre; and are even 
speaking of a station at Milanje. 

The reinforcing party, sent by the C. M.S., via Zanzibar, reached 
Kagei February 14th. 

The Nile party was heard from 21st July, as having arrived, in 
February last, within seven marches of Mtesa’s capital. Rev. T. C. 
Wilson had come out to meet them, and the king was ready to receive 


them. 


From Frere Town, East Africa, the Rev. Mr. Streeter reports the 
baptism of 32 of the freed slaves there under instruction. 


West Arrica.—Rev. J. R. Kellogg reports the organization of 
the women of four M. E. Churches into foreign missionary societies, 
and the raising of over $300 by fees and private subscriptions, “ with 
a fine prospect of getting as much more. These four organizations 
will unite to start a heathen girls’ industrial school. Measures are 
now on foot to start it immediately.” 

He also has in view an industrial school for native boys some 10 
miles from the coast up the St. John’s river. He writes: 


“Three Bassa kings agree to pay in palm oil and kernels one-half the expense of 
such a school. There is a great probability that it will be established. My heart is 
in this matter. I shall labor to advance its interest.’’ 
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God speed Bro. Kellogg in all such measures. Enlist both the 
_Christians and_the heathen in Christian. education of the young, It 
will bring a blessing not only to the children but to the givers and 
workers in the enterprise. : 

A new monthly, called L’ Afrique Exploree et Civilisee, has come into 
existence at Geneva, edited by M. Gustave Moynier of the Brussels 
Exploring Commission. It gives some particulars of the two expe- 
ditions about to move on the central lakes from the eastern coast; and 
also of the expedition sent by this commission to the mouth of the 
Congo. This expedition sailed from Antwerp in the steamship 
“ Barga,”’ June 6th, 1879, consisting of 40 marines, with carpenters, 
blacksmiths and mechanics, all under three years’ contract of service. 

The “ Barga” took three barges fitted for 30 men each, and also a 
steam tug. The purpose is thoroughly to explore the Congo, and test 
the feasibility of making it a highway to the central regions of Africa. 


Major S. Pinto, the Portuguese traveler, having completed his 
explorations in the Barotse country, and on the upper Zambesi, has 
returned to Europe, and we may hope soon to know what he can tell 
us of the regions explored. 


Mr. Arthington has renewed his offer of $5000 to the Wesleyans 
to begin a mission in Central Africa, but they decide that their funds 
will not allow it. : 


RomisH MISSIONARIES IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—A reinforcement 
of 18 priests has recently been sent from Algeria to Zanzibar, on route 
to the lakes. | 


RomisH MisstonaAry ReEcerpts.—The Roman Missionary Society, 


“ Propaganda,” received in 1878, from all countries, $1,318,348. . 


Two-thirds came from France, and only $14,801 from the United 
States and Canada. 


CENTRAL AFRICA—MPwaPwa.—This having become the centre of mission work 
by the C. M. S., increasing importance attaches to it. Stanley first used the name 
in 1871, applying it both to a village and a mountain. Cameron then, in June 
1873, applied the name to mountain, village and country ; but in his work, pub- 


lished in 1877, he applies it only to'a village. In his last book Mr. Stanley says : 


“The collection of villages denominated by this title lies widely scattered on either, 
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side of the Mpwapwa stream.” In 1876 a committee of the C. M.S., with Lord 
Lawrence as chairman, “ recommended it as a suitable site for a mission station.” 


- The London Missionary Society’s party reached Mpwapwa in July, 1876, and de~ 


scribed it as “high and dry and therefore healthy.” Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Clark, of 
the Church Missionary Society, reached there August 24th, 1876. O’Neill writes: 
“T was greatly pleased with Mpwapwa, and think it a well-chosen site for a mis- 
sionary establishment.’ Mr. Clark remained here with one associate in 1876, but 
both were prostrated by fever and returned to England; and for a whole year the 
station was unoccupied. Near the close of 1877 four men, Dr. E. J. Baxter and 
Messrs. J. T. Last, A. J. Copplestone and J. Henry, were sent to re-occupy it, and 
reached there in May, 1878. Mr. Henry soon returned invalided and Copplestone 
went on to the lakes, but the other two have held on to the present time. The mis~ 
sion buildings are on the slope of the mountain, 3000 feet high, and all who pass that 
way seem much impressed with the importance and eligibility of the place for a 
mission centre, and the letters of Dr. Baxter and Mr. Last speak of several already 
enlightened and impressed by the truth; of frequent slave gangs still brought that 
way by Arabs, and of successful efforts to protect refugees who escape to the mission, 
and vigorous mission work seems well inaugurated in this new mission. 


THE NyaAnzA Misston.—The news from this mission is cheering. The N ile 
party had reached Mruli, on the borders of Uganda, and Mr. Wilson had come to 
meet it, bringing a note of welcome from King Mtesa, as follows, viz.: 


* DATE DECEMBER 26th, 1878. 
“To my dear friends, Rev. G. Litchfield, Robert Felkin, Charles William Pear- 
son—lI have seen your letter, and Mr. Wilson he is on his way already to you, and 
I shall be glad to see you in my kingdom, and I wish that you may reach here 
safely by the help of God. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“FRIEND MTEsA, King of Uganda.” 


Our last notice of Messrs. Mackay and Wilson (see vol. I., p. 183,) left them at 
Kagei repairing the “ Daisy,” subsequent to Mr. Mackay’s courageous visit to King 
Lukongeh of Ukerewe, who had the previous year killed Lieuts. Smith and O’ Neill. 
Their later letters give a page of the “ halcyon period” of missionary life in Cen- 
tral Africa. After repairing the “ Daisy” they set sail for Uganda, on the Nyanza, 


a lake said to be as large as the State of New York, and five days after were wrecked © 


at Mkongo, on the west side of the lake, so disastrously that there seemed no hope 
the “‘ Daisy ” could ever sail again. But with much difficulty they succeeded in 
beaching her, and after eight weeks’ toil, subsisting wholly on boiled plantains and 
a few “‘spur-winged geese”’ shot by Mr. Wilson, they succeeded in so repairing the 
little steamer as to Jaunch her again on the lake, and setting sail they reached 
Uganda November 3d, and with three days’ land march arrived at the capital No- 
vember 6th, 1878. : 

In toil like this, in making the road from near the coast to Mpwapwa, in boldly 
visiting King Lukongeh, the murderer of his missionary brethren, and his strong in- 
fluence over him, nor less in his influence over King Mtesa, Mr. Mackay’s elements 
of missionary character come strikingly to view. Mr. Wilson, too, traversing those 
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vast distances alone after the murder of Smith and O’Neill, and holding on at the 
capital of Mtesa a full year witHout seeing a single white person, and this though 


the King became so disaffected as to deprive him of his house and remove him far- _ 


ther away—in such emergencies men show character, and Christians show also their 
trust in God. 

Mr. Mackay’s letters show that he regards Mtesa as a man of decided intelligence, 
and strongly inclined to receive the truth in the love of it. He télls of Arab traders 
coming to buy slaves, offering Mtesa cloth in exchange, and telling him they were 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar. Mackay resolutely set himself against these at his 
personal peril, told Mtesa of the Sultan’s decrees against the slave trade, and of the 
cruel usages involved in it. 
body, so wonderful that only God himself could make it, and asked why it should 
be sold for a rag. In this way he brought an influence to bear on Mtesa which led 
him not only to reject the proposal of the Arabs, but to issue a decree forbidding 
any one in his kingdom to sell a slave on pain of death. The King also interdicted 
Sunday labor, and he and his chiefs were seriously considering the evils of polygamy. 
The closing item announces that Mtesa was about sending 50 canoes to Kagei to 
bring up Mr. Stokes and his party, then nearing that place on their long march 
from Zanzibar. 

It does not surprise us to find Mackay writing: ‘‘The Arab traders are most bit- 
ter against the mission.” We confess to some fears lest they combine to plot mis- 
chief against those who so successfully oppose their selfish and cruel business. But 
whether with a view to accomplish the grand work they have taken in hand for 
God and humanity, or with a view even to their own personal safety in it, Messrs. 
Wilson and Mackay are right in adopting a bold, unhesitating, uncompromising 
policy. And the incidents here given lead us to regard as all the more credible 
the recent report current that King Mtesa has liberated all the slaves (some half a 
million) in his kingdom. | 

Are we not soon to see a party from the American board moving on Central 
Africa ? 


Samuel Isenberg, a native catechist of the C. M. S., at Freretown, near Mombasa, 
on a recent visit to the interior, was set upon by drunken natives and murdered. 
The missionary speaks of him as the first martyr for Christ in East Africa. 


The London Daily Telegraph says: “Among many interesting particulars of dis- 


coveries brought from Africa by the gallant Portuguese explorer, Major Serpa Pinto, © 


none is more absorbing than his story of the white people encountered between the 
rivers Cubango and Cuando. Serpa Pinto found in these districts a tribe absolutely 
European in tint, yet nowise of the Albino type, for the hair was black and woolly. 
He described them as uglier than the plainest negroes, and lower in civilization than 
any race met with, having receding foreheads, slanting eyes like the Chinese, prom- 
inent cheek-bones, and hanging lower lips. The appearance fails to do much credit 
to the white men whom they resemble. Who, then, and whence, are these people, 
so strangely recalling the tribe, spoken of by Mr. Stanley, between the equatorial 
lakes ?” 


Then he gave a lecture on the organism of the human 
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Nasasi Mission STATION.—This is a station well inland—one hundred miles or 
more—from Zanzibar, in the field of Bishop Steere, of the Universities’ Mission. In 
some recent accounts of this mission appears fresh evidence of the success of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s commission, under the British government, to enlist the Sultan of Zanzibar 
and other African chiefs in efforts to put down the East African slave-trade. A 
Christian church is being built on the site of the old slave-market in Zanzibar, and 
the Sultan, Seyed Burgash, has ordered for it a clock from London, at a cost of $500, 
to be placed in its towers, all at his personal expense; and he shows his interest in 
the mission and the liberated slaves by furnishing a steamer to Bishop Steere and 
his 50 converted slaves to carry them to the port nearest their mission station. 


UGanpDA AND Kino Mresa.—As we go to press, we grieve to learn that the mis- 
sionaries of the C. M.S., in Uganda, are in serious trouble. Several Romish mis- 
sionaries have come to Rubaga, whose influence combined with that of the Arabs, 
seems t» have disaffected Mtesa towards the English missionaries, and part of them 
had already left Uganda. 


WESTERN AFRICA AND THE “Congo INLAND Mission.”’—This mission was in- 
augurated some twenty months ago. We mistook the first notices of it, and supposed 
it identical with the Baptist mission now establishing its headquarters at San Salva- 
dor. But we now find it is a movement entirely distinct, and constitutes the seventh 
new mission recently attempted in central and equatorial Africa, not counting the 
new position of our French Protestant brethren, some four hundred miles west of 
Livingstonia. 

For this “ Congo Inland Mission” the East London Institute, under Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Grattan Guinness, sent out six men, two of them married, one of whom, Mr. Tel- 
ford, died some months since. The rest of the party has ascended the Congo as far 
as the falls of Yellala, and has established two stations. Here the one hundred and. 
eighty miles of furious rapids totally preclude ascent by the river, and the resolute 
opposition of the native kings and tribes is an obstacle by land no less formidable. 

While waiting at these barriers, the mission finds special hope and encouragment 
in the coming of Stanley and the expedition of the King of Belgium. This expe- 
dition, consisting of about 1000 men, has been fitted out for geographical explora- 
tions and to open trade with Central Africa; and it is the King’s special desire that 
its objects be prosecuted without bloodshed. Stanley’s ‘recent visit to Zanzibar 
seems to have been to procure a body of natives for this expedition, and take them 
around to the mouth of the Congo, whence he proposes to “take the back track,” if 
we may so express it, by the same route by which he emerged from Central Africa 
on his last expedition. Some of Stanley’s advance party have been heard from 
since landing at the mouth of the Congo, and by this time the expedution must be 
moving inland. All accounts of its progress will be eagerly looked for. 


CANNIBALISM.—Two rival chiefs and tribes in Western Africa, in the region of 
New Calabar, have recently engaged in a fresh conflict, resulting in killing some 200 
—the captives taken being killed and eaten. 
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Messrs. Johnson and Richardson, who were members of Spurgeon’s College, in 
London, and sailed about a year ago for Bakunda, West Africa, send back encourag- 
ing reports of their work. They seem to have gained the favor of the King, and 
through his influence to have gathered into school all the boys of the village and 
region around them. The King fell sick some six months ago, and fearing death, 
he commended his son to the missionaries’ care, directing his subjects to obey them, 
and protect them and their wives. 


Africa is said to be larger than both North and South America, and its central 
regions, where missions are now being planted, to have twice the population of the 
United States. Lake Victoria Nyanza is reported to be larger than the whole State 
of New York; and the African trade, in ivory alone, to be worth more than 
$7,000,000 a year. Dr. Means, recently returned from his exploring “ visit to the 
leading people” of the geographical and missionary societies of Europe, says the 
maps of Africa hanging in the rooms of the Church Missionary Society “led Messrs. 
Speke and Grant to go out as explorers.” He also tells us of “a young Englishman 
of wealth, who having been hunting in Africa, becoming converted on his return to 
England, has now gone as a missionary at his own expense.” Such a case has in it 
such spontaniety and so many elements of promise for this cause, that we wish Dr. 
Means would give us his name, and tell us whether this self-supporting missionary 
goes to the work under any of the regular missionary boards, and if so, under which. 


THE GoLAH CounTRY.—We notice King Boombo, of Mt. Andrew, Golah, has in- 
vited Rev. Joel Osgood to come to him from Monrovia—some one hundred and 
seventy miles—having sent thirty or forty men, canoes and carriers to bring him. 
We hope this may prove a providential opening for a new mission. 


Close on the announcement that King Mtesa has emancipated all his slaves, 
(500,000,) comes the report that King Mendek, of Shoa, has abolished slave-trading 


under his jurisdiction, “ because,” as he states it, “I am a Christian and wish to 
remain so.” 
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| VII.--FOR THE CHILDREN. 
“ My little children, let us love not in word * * * but i in deed.””—J John 111.: 18 r | 


— 


The dear children may call this page their own. I have been teach- 
ing children nearly 50 years. I have great faith in children, and 
expect great things of them, if they will only learn first to be good, 
and then to.do good, with all their might. Every child should keep 
these two things in mind. The dear apostle John says: “ Love not in 
word * * * but in deed.” Let the love be so true that it will 
show itself, not so much in ¢alk as in acts. There may be “little words 
M of kindness,” if there are also the “little deeds of love,” but all 
i: children know that if there are no loving acts, words are not worth 
i much. But if all children would love Jesus with all their heart. 
i and do as Jesus bids, heaven would begin on earth very soon. Just A 
i as truly as they love Jesus, will they love all whom Jesus loves; and 
1 He loves the heathen, for He loves the whole world, and as He so 
th loved the world as to die for it, it is plain He loved the heathen. Be- 
i sides, He tells those who love Him to go into all the world and tell 
every one—every man, every woman, every child—about him. 
| | Now, here, my dear children, is a work for you—work that wants. 
i | live hearts, earnest souls, noble deeds. O what a big work it is! It 
is 1800 years since Jesus told those who loved Him to do this work, 
and they have not done it yet. They have told a few, and some have 
H believed and learned to love Jesus too, but there are many millions yet a] 


= 
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or died for them. There are more such heathen than all the people in 
America—more than all in America and Europe too. And unless 
f those who know about Jesus, and have learned to love Him, take hold 
i) of this work more in earnest than they have ever done yet, will it ever 
1a be done, think you ? 

Now there is a big army of you, my dear children—6,000,000 of 


| who have never heard about Jesus—don’t know that He loves them 
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you in the Sabbath-schools of our American churches. And did you He 
ever hear of a bigger army than that—6,000,000! Why, if you» 
would all give your hearts to Jesus in right good earnest, and then 
take hold of this work with a purpose to do it, you’d do more of this 
work in 20 years than the whole church of Christ has done in 1800 
years. I verily believe some of you would live till every person in 
the world would hear about Christ. 
My dear children, will you help us in this work? Do you ask 
what you can do? tell you— 
First. You can give money. It takes money to do this work, and | 
you can help raise it. There are many ways in which children can 1! 
earn and get money; and if you learn to love this work and give your | 
money to it, you'll find it brings you sweeter and more lasting joy than i 
the most dainty sweetmeats you can find in the markets. Why, the 
children of the Wesleyans gave last year $48,388 for this work, and 
the children of the Church of England gave $237,930! And just 
think of it, if your whole army of 6,000,000 in America would give 
even ten cents apiece, you'd all give $600,000 ! 
But there is another way in which you can help. 
Second. You can pray. Think and study about this work—about 
f the millions of heathen. children who have never heard of Christ, 
but bow down to their idols. Read the books that tell you about them 
—about the earnest men and women who go and live among them 
and teach them the way of life, and about those heathen who listen 
with joy, believe in Jesus and come into the light, and see if you don’t 
find your hearts kindling with love for them and with earnest prayers 40 
to God for this work. 
Third. You can first give your own hearts wholly and forever to 
Christ, and then study, learn fast and get ready to go yourselves and iif 
teach the heathen. 
Keep these three things in mind, my dear children. If you can’t 
do them all, do all you can. But to show you can try to do them all, 
T’!] tell you of one child who tried an found she could do them all. 
She first tried to give money. She had no money, and the hard 
thing was to get it. Can you guess how she earned it? She began 
by gathering up shavings and selling them to those who wanted them | 
to kindle fires with. And the more money she earned and gave, the 
more she thought and felt and prayed for the heathen. And the more 
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she thought and prayed, the more she wanted to go and teach the 


~~~ heathen. So she studied and learned as fast as she could, and 
always helps those who try to help themselves, you know. And while 


she studied she grew older, and grew in grace and in love for this 
work quite as fast as she grew older and larger. And, sure enough, 
last October she sailed from New York to go and teach the heathen 
herself. Would you like to know who she is? She is Miss Jennie 
Cameron, and every time you think of her, you may bear in mind she 
did all these three things I have asked you todo. ‘Try it, my dear 
children, and see how much you can do. 
You are only a boy, it is true, 
But soon you will grow to a man, 
Begin now to do all you can do, . 
And work on a definite plan; 
By giving and praying and teaching, 
Bring all to dear Jesus you can. 


VIII.--BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. | 


Outline Missionary Series—China, by J. T. Gracey, ‘Dansville, N. Y. Price, 25 
cents per copy, or 10 copies for $1.75; to clergymen, 15 cents each. This is a mis- 
sionary hand-book on China, treating of: I. Extent; II. Population; III. History; 
IV. Character of People; V. Religions; VI. Christianity—Romish, Greek and 
Protestant; VII. Map; VIII. Statistics; IX. Bibliography. All in 64 pages. 
“This pamphlet is one of a proposed series on the several mission fields of the 
world, for use among all denominaitons of Christians.” It should be bought by the 
1000, and carefully studied by every church and Sunday-school in Christendom. 


Missions and Missionary Society of the M. E. Church, by Rev. J. M. Reid, D. D., 
in two volumes, with maps and illustrations. (Phillips & Hunt, New York. Hitch- 
cock & Walden, Cincinnati.) This is a much-needed work. How well it has been 
executed we shall know better after careful study, and hope then to speak of it again. 


Notices of “ Missionary Sketches” and other valuable works, as also Sailing and 
Death notices, have been crowded out, but will appear in next number. 
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